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PREFACE. 


Tue following Sermons were not preached 
with any design of publication, nor are they now 
published with a view to general circulation ;— 
they are printed at the desire and for the use of 
those to. whom they were originally addressed. 
The Author is fully aware that they contain 
nothing new—nothing that has not been better 
said already by others; but he feels that while 
this would have been a sufficient reason why he 
should not have volunteered the publication of 
them, yet that it was no reason why he should not 
have consented to their publication when re- 
quested by the members of his own congregation ; 
for a Minister may reasonably hope that those 
among whom he ministers will read with more 
interest, and therefore, perhaps, with more profit, 
the discourses of their accustomed teacher, than 
those of one who, though in other respects more 
deserving of their attention, is yet to them per- 


vill 


readers to whom I now offer them, in the earnest 
desire that God’s blessing may accompany the 
perusal of them, and make them, however feebly, 
instrumental in the spread of that glorious gospel 
’ which he has entrusted to me, as one of his Minis- 
ters, to make known to the utmost of my ability, 
in this my day and generation. 


THE AUTHOR. 


SERMON L. 


THE MARRIAGE IN CANA OF GALILEE. 


“This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, 
and manifested forth his glory ; and his disciples be- 
lieved on him.”—John ii. 11. 


Tue life of our blessed Lord, as related in 
the Gospels, is the record of the manifesta- 
tion of God to man. It is in the person of 
Christ Jesus, the incarnate Word, that we 
behold the only likeness of the invisible 
God, which it is permitted us to look upon. 
“No man hath seen God at any time; the 
only begotten Son, who was in the bosom of 
the Father, he hath revealed him.” And 
this revelation he has made to us in the only 


manner in which it seems possible for us to 
B 
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have received it, by displaying to us the 
attributes of God. To see him as he is, in 
the full brightness of his Divine glory, shall 
be our privilege in heaven. Here he has 
himself told us, No man can see him thus 
and live. But, as in answer to the request 
of Moses, that he would “shew him his 
glory,” he proclaimed to him the name, that 
is, the character and attributes of the Lord ; 
so, when it pleased him, in this our latter 
dispensation, to manifest himself yet more 
clearly to all men, he did so, by exhibiting 
to them in his life and conversation the 
union of all those attributes which he had 
before proclaimed to be Divine; so that men 
beheld 7m him what Moses heard from him 
—a revelation of the nature of God. 

His life is a series of such revelations : 
we see, as we read it, the brightness of the 
Divine glory ever flashing forth through the 
veil of his humanity. By works of power, 
by words of wisdom, by lessons of mercy, by 
the invitations of yearning love, by the 
triumphs of holiness over temptation, by 


te 
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stern rebukes of sin, and yet by the long- 
suffering that endured such contradiction of 
sinners against himself; by these, and 
many another sign, he manifested to men 
that in him dwelt “all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily ;” that he was in very deed 
““the Lord,* the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering and abundant in 
goodness, and keeping mercy for thousands, 
forgiving iniquity, and transgression, and 
sin, and that will by no means clear the 
guilty.” 

But, while each of these Divine perfec- 
tions displayed in our Lord’s life was thus 
a manifestation of his glory, and therefore a 
proof of his Divinity, yet it is that manifes- 
tation of it which St. John has here taken 
note of, that seems especially designed to 
confirm our faith in him as the Son of God. 
The effect of “this beginning of miracles,” 
we are told, was, that ‘his disciples believed 
upon him.” The miracle was to them an 
evidence of his Divine mission. Such, it is 


* Exodus, xxxiv. 6, 7. 
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clear our Lord designed his miracles to be, 
for we find him himself appealing to them 
as proofs of it, saying to the Jews, ‘“ Though 
ye believe not me, believe the works, that 
ye may know and believe that the Father 
isin me and Tin him.” Again, John xiv. 
11:—“ Believe me that I am in the Father 
and the Father in me, or else believe me for 
the very works’ sake.” And so his Apostles 
declare, that he was a man “ approved of 
God by miracles, and wonders, and signs;” 
and St. John tells us in the close of this 
Gospel, that these “signs which he did in 
the presence of his disciples are written that 
we might believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God.” And from their day 
until now, the miracles of our Lord have 
always been the great strength of the Chris- 
tian evidences ;—Christians, in all ages, 
whether to silence their own doubts or to 
refute their adversaries, resorting with con- 
fidence to the argument of Nicodemus, 
“We know that thou art a Teacher come 
from God ; for no man can do these miracles 
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that thou doest except God be with him.” 

But is this confirmation of our faith the 
only purpose for which these mighty works 
were wrought? When we have assured 
ourselves that Jesus of Nazareth is the 
Messiah, have we learned all that he de- 


‘signed we should learn from these manifes- 


tations of his glory? This is a most 
important question; it is one which we 
should never fail to put to ourselves after 
the study of any portion of God’s word. 
“Has this passage any further meaning 
than that which I have discerned in it ?” 
For, as in God’s works, the same law 
serves to effect many ends; so, in his 
word, the same sentence may be written 
for more than one purpose. For this 
reason, we should always, in reading this 
book, carefully guard against imagining 
that we have exhausted all the meaning of 
any passage it contains. Ever, as we draw 
nigh to this fountain of Divine truth, should 
we say to ourselves, “ This well, from which 
I come to draw, is deep.” Ever, as we seek 
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for the treasures of heavenly wisdom, we 
should remember, that they lie not all upon 
the surface, and that they are most success- 
ful in their search for them, who, while 
they carefully keep what they have already 
found, are yet always ready to admit that 
much more may have escaped their notice. 
And this caution is especially necessary 
when the principal meaning and object of 
the passage we are considering is very 
obvious, and at the same time of great 
importance ; for then we are very apt to 
fix all our attention upon this, and to over- 
look entirely some other lesson not so 
striking or seemingly so important, which 
yet it might be designed to convey to us. 
And this we believe to have been the case 
with respect to the miracles of our Lord ; so 
very obvious and so very important is their 
use as evidences, that men have come to 
look upon them exclusively as such. Of 
the great number who appeal to them as 
proofs of their religion, very few ever ima- 
gine that they can serve any other end; 
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they think of them as evidences and no- 
thing more, and in consequence the miracles 
are less attentively studied by the generality 
of Christians in the present day than any 
other part of our Lord’s life. For, as the 
great body of. Christians are but little 
troubled with doubts about the evidences 
of Christianity, they naturally pay more 
attention to those parts of Scripture which 
teach their religion than to those which 
seem designed only to prove it. And thus, 
while they eagerly resort to the mount 
where our Lord preached, or to the upper 
room, where he taught, that they may be 
instructed in what they desire to know, they 
much more rarely seek the tomb of Lazarus 
or the pool of Bethesda, where they only 
expect to see the proofs of what they 
already believe. Now we hope to shew you 
that this is a very imperfect and limited 
view of our Lord’s miracles; and that, 
although, as we have seen, their principal 
design was to convince, yet that they were 
also meant to instruct us; serving not 
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only as evidences, but lessons; teaching 
and illustrating those truths which they 
were chiefly designed to prove. 

Let us observe, then, in the first place, 
that, from what we know of God’s dealings 
in former dispensations, we might be pre- 
pared to expect that these miracles should 
be something more than evidences. God 
had, we know, “at sundry times and in 
divers manners,” spoken unto men before 
that in “these last days he spake unto us 
by his Son.” And when we examine the 
character of the miracles which ushered in 
these earlier revelations of himself, we find, 
that nearly all of them were not merely 
barren signs and wonders, but also signifi- 
cant emblems, or types, rather, of things 
not then revealed in words; so that while 
their first and immediate design was to 
comfort, and encourage God’s people, yet 
they have also served to shadow forth to 
the Church, in after ages, great and pre- 
cious truths. Look, for example, at the 
miracles wrought in behalf of the children 
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of Israel. Their passage through the Red 
_ Sea was a miracle—a glorious maifestation 
of the power of God; and yet it was also a 


_ type of a great truth,—God figuring to us 
thereby his holy baptism. Miraculously, 


the water gushed from the rock and fol- 


| lowed them through their journeyings. 
| Miraculously, the manna fell from heaven 
' round about their camp. That rock we 


now see to have been a type of Christ; that 


' manna is to us an emblem of the true bread 
that came down from heaven. Miracu- 
- lously the dying Israelite was healed as he 


looked upon the brazen serpent that Moses 
lifted up in the wilderness, and in that mi- 
racle was fore-shadowed the healing of the 
nations by the lifting up of the Son of Man. 

These are but a few instances out of 
many in which we see miracles serving both 
as evidences to establish, and as types to 
instruct, the Church of God; so that there 
is, at least, nothing improbable in the idea 
that our Lord’s miracles might have, like 
these, a typical character. But this opinion 
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is strengthened, and almost confirmed, 
when we come to consider the nature and 
design of that kingdom of Christ, the 
advent of which was manifested to men 
by these miraculous signs. That kingdom 
was founded to oppose, and finally to over- 
throw, the kingdom of Satan. In, and by 
it, Christ came to undo the evil which Satan 
has done. ‘For this purpose the Son of 
God was manifested that he might destroy 
the works of the devil.”* And what were 
these works? Sin and death. These are 
the two great evils which the malice of the 
devil has brought upon us. All the crime 
and misery, all the diseases and infirmities 
we see in this our sinful and sorrowful 
world, are the results of this two-fold 
work of ruin, wrought upon the souls 
and bodies of mankind. But when the 
kingdom that the God of heaven has set 
up shall at last prevail over all other 
kingdoms, when Christ shall take to him- 
self his great power, and reign, then these 


* 1 John iii. 8. 
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evil works shall cease for ever. Neither 
-sin nor death shall be seen in all that 
holy mountain, where nothing that defileth, 


nothing that can hurt or destroy, shall ever 


find an entrance. 


But if this be the great work that Christ 


| has come to do, is there not something very 
| significant in the signs that mark his ad- 
‘vent? They are, all of them, with but 


one exception,* works of mercy. In each 


one of them we seek some work of the devil 


destroyed ; evil, in some form or other, 


replaced by good. Are not these so many 
_intimations to us of the final issue of the 
strife between Christ and Satan ? May we 


—_—— 


not see in them so many pledges that the 
“seed of thé woman shall yet bruise the 
serpent’s head ?” Surely, when we behold 
our Saviour thus going about doing good, 
healing all manner of diseases, satisfying by 


his almighty power the wants, increasing 
the enjoyments, relieving the sufferings, 


and soothing the sorrows of men, we may 


* Matthew xxi. 19. 
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look upon these his works as a glorious 
proclamation of the future triumphs of his 
kingdom—dawnings of that glory that shall 
yet be revealed ; anticipations of that hour 
of adoption, when the groans of a suffering 
creation shall cease for ever ; when sorrow 
and sighing shall flee away, and God shall 
wipe all tears from the eyes of his redeemed 
people. 

And when we remember, further, that 
these infirmities and diseases which our Lord 
removed, are not only said in Scripture to be 
the results of sin, but are also used as 
emblems of it, and that so frequently as to 
imply not only aclose connection, but a 
striking analogy between these two forms of 
evil, the moral and the physical—the invisi- 
ble disease of the indwelling spirit, finding 
as it were its outward manifestation in the 
visible disease of the body—surely we may 
conclude that the deliverance from the one 
is a type of our deliverance from the other. 
For if physical suffering be at once a-proof 
and a symbol of spiritual evil, then the 
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removal of that suffering may be fairly 


regarded as a pledge and a symbol of spi- 
‘ritual restoration. 


Lastly, we may observe, that of this use 


of his miracles, our Lord has himself given 
an instance. If you turn to the 11th 


Chapter of St. Luke, and the 20th verse, 


_ you find him there arguing, that his having 


- cast out a devil was a proof that the king- 


dom of God was. come. “If I by the finger 
of God cast out devils, no doubt the king- 


dom of God is come upon you.” Now the 
force of this argument does not clearly 
| appear at first sight; for the ‘“ kingdom of 
God,” in this passage, means, as it almost 


ee 


always does, in the New Testament, the gos- 


pel dispensation. But the mere fact, that 
the power of God had been manifested 
among men, did not necessarily prove that 
this kingdom had come. The finger of God 


had been seen and recognized often before, 


when, if men had concluded that therefore 


the kingdom of Messiah had come, they 
would have greatly erred. What, then, is 
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it that does prove this? The nature of the 
miracle. The possession of a man by an 
evil spirit was the most certain proof and 
the most fearful display of his dominion over 
men; therefore, his expulsion was a most 
cheering and certain proof of the advent of 
him who was to destroy the devil. It was 
an act in which the great characteristic of — 
Christ’s kingdom—antagonism to Satan— 
was so clearly seen, that there could be no 
doubt that he who wrought it was the 
Messiah. It was the strikingly typical and 
symbolical character of the miracle that 
made it so fit a proof that the kingdom of 
God had come among them. That this is 
the meaning of our Lord, is plain, from his 
subsequent discourse, verses 24-26, where 
he speaks of the unclean spirit, after going 
out of a man, returning with seven other 
spirits worse than himself, and so making 
the last state of that man worse than the 
first. For, in both of these passages, we see 
that the possession of man by the evil spirit 
is regarded as a type of the dominion of 
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Satan over the unrenewed soul, and his 


expulsion as a type ofthe deliverance of 


the same by the power of Christ. So you 


see we have here our Lord himself affixing 
_a spiritual meaning to his own miracles. 


Much more might be urged in favour of 


- this view, but we trust enough has been 


said to win your assent to that statement 


which we made at starting :—that these 


works of our Lord are designed to furnish 


us with instruction in things spiritual, and 


| that we are justified in looking upon them, 
| not merely as proofs that his kingdom has 
come, but as prophetic types,—parables, if 


we may so say, acted before us, setting 
forth for us the nature and destinies of 
that heavenly kingdom. 

In this point of view, we purpose, with 
God’s blessing, to examine three of our 
Lord’s miracles,—this miracle at Cana, 


which was his first ; the raising of Lazarus, 


his greatest ; and the miraculous draught of 


fishes, his last. 


Let us, this day, consider the first of 
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these—“this beginning of miracles” which 
Jesus did at Cana of Galilee. 

Observe, then, in the first place, THE OCCA- 
SION on which this miracle is wrought. It 
was wrought at a marriage festival, for the 
purpose of giving a fresh supply of wine to 
the guests ; and it appears from the narra- 
tive, that, but, for this miraculous supply, 
the feast must have come to a close; for the 
quantity of wine provided by the bride- 
groom had, it seems, been exhausted. It was 
when they wanted wine that “ the mother of 
Jesus saith unto him, They have no wine.” 
Here, then, we see Christ at a festival, 
ministering to the enjoyments of the guests, 
which, but for him, must have abruptly 
ceased. How strikingly typical is this 
scene! How accurately does it set forth 
for us the relation that exists between the 
power of Christ and the happiness of men ! 
The attitude of Christ at this marriage fes- 
tival is exactly that in which he stands 
towards all earthly enjoyments; but for 


eee 
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him, they must have abruptly ceased—his 


__ presence serves to increase them. 


If Christ had not interfered, all human 
happiness must have ceased at once, and 
for ever ! 

Dear friends, have you ever pondered on 
this truth—that it is owing to the interposi- 
tion of the Son of God that there is in this 


— world of ours one spark of the light of life 


and joy? Do you ever call to mind this 
fact—that there was a time in this world’s 
history, when, for man’s sin, it became 
accursed ; a moment when man stood upon 
it, no lord of its productions—no master of 
its creatures, to whom all things, living and 
inanimate, were commanded to minister de- 
light—but a wretched outcast, a convicted 
criminal ? The earth no longer paid him, 
as her ruler, the spontaneous tribute of fruit 
and flower. The lower orders of creation 
rebelled against him as he had rebelled 
against his Maker. The elements, no longer 
friendly, waged fierce war against him. 


The offended law of God claimed him as a 
C 
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victim. Death stretched out his hand to 
seize him. The grave yawned to receive 
him as its prey. Naked, ashamed, guilty, 
trembling, helpless, he stood, awaiting the 
awful sentence of his Judge. Why was not 
that sentence of destruction pronounced ? 
How came it that man did not then perish 
utterly ?that the breath of God’s displea- 
sure, passing over him, did not sweep him 
from his place in creation, so that it should 
know him no more for ever? Because, even 
at that moment, Christ interfered on his 
behalf; because, even there, was heard the 
interceding voice of the Son of Man, saying, 
“Deliver him from going down to the pit; 
Ihave found a ransom.” Christ covenanted 
that he would, in the fulness of time, leave 
the glory that he had with the Father, and 
taking upon himself the “form of a servant, 
and becoming obedient to death, even the 
death of the cross,” make satisfaction to the 
law of God, and atonement for the sin of 
man. It was the payment of this promised 
ransom—future, as regarded man, but eter= 
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nally present to the mind of God—that sus- 
pended the sentence of the law. The punish- 
ment fell not as it would have fallen; the 
world and its inhabitants passed not into 
utter darkness; the smile of God yet 
lightens it, fallen as it is. The sun yet 
shines upon the just and the unjust ; and 


_ still doth he send rain and fruitful seasons, 
| filling our hearts with joy and gladness. 
' Summer and winter, seed time and harvest, 
fail us not ; and earth, all sin-defaced and 
_ sorrow-stricken as she is, has yet many a 


rich and abundant feast of happiness, at 


, 
U 


, 
; 


which her children may be guests. 
It were well that we should remember 


__ this; that we, who are tempted to repine at 


the slightest suffering, and murmur at the 
loss of the least of our temporal blessings, 
should call to mind that we have no in- 


herent right to any of them, but that they 


were purchased for us by an exceeding 


great and precious price, even the blood of 


Christ, a Lamb slain for us before the foun- 


_ dations of the world. 
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But, further, as the power of Christ pre- 
serves and continues tous our enjoyments, 
so should his presence serve to increase and 
heighten them. 

It is true of our natural as well as of our 
spiritual life, that He has come, not only 
“that we may have it, but that we may 
have it more abundantly.” Sin has de- 
prived man not only of the right, but, 
in a great measure, of the power of enjoying 
things created. All things that God made 
he once pronounced to be very good, and 
gave them to man “richly to enjoy.” It is 
sin that has marred that goodly festival. 
The unruly will, the lawless appetites and 
affections of man, have mingled the gall of 
bitterness and the wormwood of disappoint- 
ment with all those good things of God’s 
providing, turning what should have been 
his food into deadly poison. Christ has 
come to give us back the power rightly to 
use these things. He has come to remove 
the sin in us that makes the creature deadly 
to us, and the curse from the creature that 
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makes it so vain and unsatisfying. ‘ Be- 
hold,” he saith, when contemplating the 
completion of this great work, ‘“ Behold, I 
make all things new :’—a new man created 
in Christ Jesus; a new world made for that 
new creature; a “new heaven and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness ;” a 
restitution of all things—of man to perfect 
holiness, of the earth to perfect happiness. 

This shall yet be accomplished : the perfect 
man, restored to the image of God, shall yet 
walk a perfect earth, restored to be the ha- 
bitation of God. But even now we can see 
this work commenced ; even now, the regene- 
rate man, as he finds within him a new na- 
ture, so does he find himself the inhabitant 
of anew world. ‘Old things are passed 
away, all things are become new.” He finds 
a happiness, a true joy, in the use of things 
temporal, such as he never knew before. 
For the first time, he enjoys thankfully. He 
was once “foolish and ignorant, even as 
a beast,” enjoying God’s gifts with a low 
animal enjoyment, unthinking of the Giver ; 
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now he has become wise, he can ‘“under- 
stand the loving-kindness of the Lord ;” 
“every good and every perfect gift” that 
he receives, he recognizes as having come 
down from above; every blessing bestowed 
upon him is enhanced for him a hundred- 
fold, by the knowledge that it is the gift of 
his dear Saviour, a fresh proof of his hea- 
venly Father’s love ; and his heart is filled 
with a loving and joyful gratitude to God, 
who is thus mindful of him, not only “re- 
deeming his life from destruction, but 
crowning him with loving kindness and 
tender mercy ;” and his soul, and all that is 
within him, rejoices “to bless and praise 
his holy name.” 

Again, he enjoys confidently. There is 
no confidence, no security, in the happiness 
of the ungodly. The fretting moth of 
anxiety—the consuming rust of time—the 
violent theft of sudden calamities, that 
may break through and rob him of all his 
treasure in a moment—these ever haunt the 
mind, and mar the pleasures of the wordly 
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man. Not so the Christian. He, who has 
known the love of God in Christ, knows 
that “he who spared not his own Son, but 
gave him up to die for him, will, with him, 
also freely give him all things.” He knows 
that they who love the Lord shall not lack 
any good thing. He hears his Saviour’s 
gracious counsel, to take no anxious 
thought for the morrow, for, that his hea- 
venly Father, who feeds the birds of the 
air, and clothes with beauty the perishing 
grass of the fields, will feed and clothe him 
too. He can say, “The Lord is my shep- 
herd, I shall not want. He maketh me to 
lie down in green pastures; he leadeth me 
beside the still waters.” 

Above all, the Christian enjoys hope- 
fully. Every pleasure he experiences is 
to him a pledge of joys to come. The 
game covenant that secures him the one, 
promises him the other also. “The good- 
ness and mercy that have followed him 
all the days of his life” are a pledge to him 
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that “he shall dwell in the house of the 
Lord for ever;”’ and he can say to him- 
self, “If even in this imperfect and sinful 
state, my Saviour can bestow on me such 
joys as these, what shall be my happiness 
when he shall give me of the ‘pleasures 
that are at his right hand for evermore !’— 
when I shall receive those good things, that 
‘eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive !’” 

Is not this, then, a fitting commence- 
ment to the work of Christ-—‘“ this be- 
ginning of miracles” at Cana of Galilee ? 
Does not the occasion seem, of all others, 
the most suitable for the first manifesta- 
tion of his glory? What can be more 
fitting than, that he, who came to make 
this earth once more a scene of perfect 
happiness—to bring men once more as 
guests to the great feast their heavenly 
Father has provided for them, should be 
seen, in this beginning of his great work, at 
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a festival, ministering to the wants and 
increasing even to abundance, the enjoy- 
ments of the assembled guests ? 

But this is not all that we may learn from 
this scene. It illustrates for us not only the 
nature, but the law of all Christian enjoy- 
ments. We can derive from it a principle 

to guide us in deciding that most difficult 
question, How far may Christians share 
in pleasures and recreations not essentially 
spiritual? We may state it simply, thus: 
“ Christ refuses not his presence at a festival, 
but his presence there increases the happi- 
ness of the guests.” The first of these facts 
should preserve us from confounding religion 
with austerity. ‘The second should preserve 
us from abusing it by licentiousness. Christ 
refuses not his presence and his sanction to 
a scene of purely physical enjoyment. Here 
is a fact that proves that such scenes are 
not necessarily sinful. But his presence 
makes the guests happier. Here is the test, 
which forbids all pleasures which would not 
be heightened by his presence. 
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If, then, we see men who make their re- 
ligion to consist entirely in bodily mortifica- 
tions and self-devised and self-imposed suf- 
ferings and penances—who deem themselves 
holy just in proportion as they withdraw from 
every scene of human happiness, and sever 
themselves from all sympathy or intercourse 
with their fellow men ; and who look upon 
those who have done this as having reached 
a degree of Christian excellence far beyond 
those who temperately and thankfully enjoy 
the blessings God has vouchsafed them,— 
then we point such men to Christ, our great 
example, as we see him at the marriage in 
Cana of Galilee, and bid them see here a 
proof that the imitation of Christ con- 
sists not in a selfish and cowardly isolation, 
but in affectionate and kindly communion 
with our fellow men ; that Christianity was 
meant to be the faith not of the hermit but 
of the citizen ; the religion of the home and 
the hearth ; the joy of loving and happy 
hearts. We tell them that Christianity is 
opposed not to what is pleasant, as such, 
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but to what is sinful ; and that Christ may 
be as far from the cell where the ascetic 
feeds on roots, and clothes himself in sack- 
cloth, as from the table where rich men, 
“clad in purple and fine linen, fare sump- 
tuously every day.” Not that we would 
be understood, in thus speaking, to deny 
the benefit and the duty of fasting ; or 
to imply that we should not, as St. Paul 
did, keep under our body, and _ bring 
it into subjection, “‘using such abstinence 
that our flesh should be subdued unto the 
spirit.” We only protest against the notion 
that such fasting and mortification neces- 
sarily proves a high degree of holiness in 
those who practice it ;—that he who fasts 
is holier than was Adam in the days of his 
innocence, when God said unto him, “ Of 
every tree in the garden thou mayest freely 
eat.” Fasting is the medicine of the soul— 
useful and necessary as medicine—but never 
designed as diet. The use of medicine is a 
sign of sickness ; no one adduces the fact 
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that he repeatedly takes it as a proof that 
he is in strong health. 

But, while we thus strongly maintain 
that the presence of Christ is not inconsis- 
tent with social, and even festive happiness, 
we would yet more earnestly maintain and 
urge this other truth, that our pleasures 
must be always such as that divine presence . 
would increase,—for this is the truth which 
men now most need to be reminded of. The 
tendency of this age is surely not towards 
asceticism. The preacher in these days 
has but little need to prove to his hearers 
that they are free ; they are ready enough 
to assert their freedom; but he has great 
need to warn them that they use not that 
liberty as “a cloak of maliciousness.” 
Little need have we to prove that Christ 
may be a guest at a feast; great need to 
testify that he should be a guest at all our 
feasts. In this age of luxury and resolute 
self-indulgence, when all the ingenuity of 
man’s wit, and all the resources of his 
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science, are taxed to minister to the plea- 
sures of sense ; in these times of frivolous 
dissipation, both of mind and body—of 
which it seems to be the express character- 
‘istic that men are “ lovers of pleasure rather 
‘than lovers of God”— it is especially the 
.duty of a minister of Christ to proclaim to 
‘Christian men, again and again, this law of 
‘Christian enjoyment ;—that the festival at 
‘which He is not a bidden and a welcome 
_guest, is no fit place for his disciples. 
Brethren, we ask you, in all affectionate 
sincerity, Is not this rule of life the very 
‘one most generally neglected among us ? 
‘Is it not the opinion, openly expressed by 
‘many, and secretly entertained by more, 
‘that to expect that men should be Christians 
‘not only in their duties but in their amuse- 
“ments, is to expect too much from human 
“nature ? Is it not true that, while we 
invite and expect our Saviour to visit us 
‘in our churches or in our religious as- 
| semblies, yet, by common consent we ex- 
\clude him from our festivals ? How few 
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are there who would not shrink from ap- 
plying to the daily round of their amuse- 
ments and their pleasures, this simple test, 
—Would my Saviour be welcome here ? 

We speak not now of those who indulge 
in pleasures which they themselves know to 
be unlawful ; nor of scenes and places where 
the appearance of Christ would cause horror 
and dismay—where even to imagine it would 
be a profanation. We know that the hearts 
of such sinful revellers would melt within 
them, and the words of folly and of profa- 
nity die away on their pale lips, at the sight 
of him whom they thus “crucified afresh 
and put to open shame.” We need not try 
then, by this test, the openly sinful pleasures 
of wordly and ungodly men, but we will 
apply it to the every day scenes of social 
life—to the assemblies of moral, and deco- 
rous, and professedly religious people. 

We ask, How many of these are there to 
whom the sight of Christ would be really 
welcome ? You know his very name is un- 
welcome. We ask you, if you desire to cast 
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a damp over one of these scenes of amuse- 
ments—to interrupt the current of pleasant 
onversation—to make these smiling guests 
ook grave, and awkward, and uncomfort- 
ble—what more certain way could you take 
o do this than just to name the name of 
'Christ—to speak of the things of his king- 
idom—to allude, though but by a passing 
‘word, to the joys and the hopes which every 
ne of those around you professes to have 
ade his portion for ever? Do this, if you 
ave moral courage to do it, and then see 
in the countenances of those you speak to, 
in the cold, matter of course assent to what 
‘you say, in the hurried return to the pre- 
‘vious topic of conversation—see how little 
‘these, his professed disciples, his sworn fol- 
lowers, really desire that their Saviour 
ishould be a guest at their festivals. 

| “What!” some will say, “are we to be 
jalways praying, and reading the Bible, and 
speaking on religious subjects? Are we 
never to relax and enjoy ourselves?” We 
pause not now to remark on the sad. confes~ 
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sion implied in this objection, that praying 
and reading the Bible are to such men no 
enjoyment: but we answer to these objectors 
at once and distinctly,—You are not re- 
quired to doso: the time has not yet come, 
even for God’s people, when his service shall 
cause no weariness. It is the privilege of 
those who are before the throne, freed from 
this burden of the flesh, that they can serve 
him day and night, and cease not crying, 
“ Alleluia.” We are not required to be al- 
ways reading Scripture, or always convers- 
ing upon religious subjects; but we are 
required so to speak and so to act that at 
no time should the introduction of such sub- 
jects be felt to be unseasonable or undesi- 
rable. There should be no place where 
Christian men assemble, where the entrance 
of their Saviour, much less the mention of 
his name, could be felt to be an unwelcome 
and painful intrusion. 

Dear Friends, we again entreat of you | 
honestly and resolutely to apply, each of ' 
you to his own pleasures, this test, at once 
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so simple and so searching,—Dare I invite 


_my Saviour to be a guest here? Could [I 
ask of him to increase for me this enjoy- 
ment ? His mother, when the wine is out, 
asks him for more. Could you do this ? 
Could you say, “O Lord! increase for me 
this gratification ; renew for me this joy ; 
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give zest to these pleasures!” And, if you 


' feel that you could not do this—if your 
| heart tells you that such a request would be 
_ an unfit or an impious one to offer to your 
' Saviour—then be sure that such pleasure— 
: however rational and harmless it may seem 


—is a sin; it is a practical desertion 
of your Saviour ; a rejection of him as the 
source of your happiness. Be sure of this, 
that where we cannot ask Christ to come, 
we should not go; that what we dare not 
ask him to give, we should not partake of. 
Be sure that if you hope to be yet where he 
is, you must not seek now those places 
where he is not; lest at the last day he say 
to you what you thus practically say to him, 


“Where I am, thou canst not come.” 
D 
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But let us consider, in the second place, 
THE MANNER in which this miracle is per- 
formed. This is detailed for us very mi- 
_ nutely in verses 5, 6, and 7,—“ His mother 
saith unto the servants, Whatsoever he 
saith unto you, do it. And there were 
set there six water-pots of stone, after the 
manner of the purifying of the Jews, con- 
taining two or three firkins apiece. Jesus 
saith unto them, Fill the water-pots with 
water ; and they filled them up to the brim.” 

This seems a strange answer to the re- 
quest of the virgin: she had asked for a 
supply of wine,—Christ commands the ser- 
vants to bring him water. This looks more 
like a refusal than a grant ; more as if our 
Lord had designed to rebuke the use of 
wine, than to supply the need of it. We 
might. imagine his mother, looking on in 
wonder and disappointment as the servants, 
in obedience to his direction, filled these 
vessels to the brim; when, instead of the 
wine she had asked for, she saw only this 
over-flowing quantity of water. 
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But mark what follows—(v. 8)—‘ He 


saith, Draw out now, and bear unto the 


governor of the feast ; and they bear it.” | 


The governor tastes what they bring him— | 


itis wine! The all powerful Word had, in| 
an instant, changed the nature of the’ 
elements he had created. The cold and in- 


_ sipid water has become well-flavoured wine. 
_ And is it not after this very manner that 
' Christ still satisfies the wants of his people? 


Is it not from elements seemingly the most, 


unlikely to supply it, that by his power he 
procures their happiness? How often do 


the preparations for his festivals seem to 


those who see them made, anything but cal- 
' culated to yield them pleasure! When, for 


| 
| 
| 


instance, he tells those who come to him in 
search of happiness, that they must repent 
and believe ; that they must “deny them- 
selves and take up their cross and follow 
him ;” that they must be holy even as he 
is holy—watching and praying, lest they 
enter into temptation ; these commands 
seem strange to them, as his directions 
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must have seemed to the servants at Cana ;_ 
they cannot understand how obeying them 
will make them happy. 

‘““What !” exclaims the flushed and joy- 
ous reveller, at the banquet of sinful de- 
lights, “Care these your Christian joys ! I 
will have none of them ! Give me the wine 
of passion—the wild intoxication of folly— 
the strong, maddening drink of sin; but I 
have no desire for such cold, tasteless plea- 
sures as you describe.” ‘Draw out now 
and bear.” Let that man be brought, by 
the power of God’s Holy Spirit, to taste of 
those very pleasures that he so despises, 
and straightway he discovers that in them, 
and in them only, is true joy to be found— 
that they are, indeed, the very wine that 
God hath given to “make glad the heart 
of man.” 

Or, let us take another instance of the 
transforming power of Christ. We will 
take it from the daily experience of the 
Christian. He, we know, hungers and 
thirsts after righteousness ; his soul longs 
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to be strengthened and refreshed by the 
grace of God ; he desires, of all things, an 
assured sense of forgiveness and accept- 
ing ; or he 
_ prays for some temporal blessing, asking of 
God “to put away from him all hurtful 
things, and to give him those things that 
_be profitable for him ; and that by his power 
-he may be defended from all adversity, so 
that he may serve him in godly quietness 
all the days of his life ;” and yet how often 
‘does it seem to him that his request has 
been refused! His Saviour sends him sor- 
row for joy—fear instead of peace—in- 
'quietude for rest. For the joyful wine of 
assurance, he gives him the bitter tears of 
repentance plenteously to drink, or he fills 
) all the sources of his earthly happiness, even 
| to the brim, with the cold, dark water of 
| affliction, until the heart of the Christian 
' fails and faints within him, as he cries in 
| his distress to his Father, that he will cause 
| this cup to pass from him—that he will 

spare him this trial, too heavy for him to 
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endure. ‘ Draw out now, and bear.” Let 
him drink of the cup that his Saviour has 
mingled for him. It is wine! The water 
of affliction, in the very act of drinking it, 
has become the wine of heavenly joy ! The 
trial, in the very endurance of it, has been 
turned into a blessing! The needful, though 
painful discipline that he shrank from—the 
chastisement, ‘not joyous but grievous”— 
hath proved a fruitful source of happiness 
‘““working for him the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness ;” so, that while, with David 
he can say, “It was good for me to have 
been afflicted,” he can see in the over-flow- 
ing measure of his joys, that to have been 
spared one drop of the cold water that once 
filled his cup, had been to have lost Just so 
much of the good wine which his Saviour 
has provided for him. 


Observe, in the third place, THE TIME 
when this miracle is performed. It is so 


timed that the best wine comes at the end 
of the feast. 
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How exactly does this illustrate the great 
point of contrast between worldly and 


heavenly joys. This world offers ever to 
_ its guests the best wine first. How delight- 


ful to the guest just seated at life’s feast, 


is the first draught of pleasure! How sweet 
the cup that sin presents, wreathed round 
with flowers and filled with intoxicating 


delights! How eagerly does the young 
man—exulting and rejoicing in the pride 
of youth—drain, again and again, the cup of 


' the enchantress ; while the joys and honours 
of the world seem all like a glorious ban- 


quet spread before him. But after he has 
well drunk, then that which is worse. Sin 
palls upon the taste full soon. The zest of 
the first draught grows less and less upon 
each repetition of it. Yet, still he con- 
tinues to drink of it ; for, by an awful law 
of retribution, sin—as it loses the seductive 
power of novelty—acquires the tyrannical 
power of habit. And, just as the miserable 


_ drunkard is compelled to seek, again and 


again, the excitement which was once his 
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happiness, but has become now his curse, 
so does the sinner, long after sin has ceased 
to be a delight, find that it has become 
an insatiable want. Still fouler and more 
odious does the draught become. Still 
sterner and more imperative the command 
to drink. And, though the miserable vic- 
tim has long known there is poison in the 
cup, though his soul sickens at and loathes 
it, he is compelled, by a horrible necessity, 
to drain it to the last. Yet worse re- 
maineth: the evil days have yet to come, 
and the “years to draw nigh,” when his 
soul shall say, ‘‘I have no pleasure in thein;” 
when the body, worn out by intemper- 
ance, sinking with premature decay, no 
longer serves as the minister of sinful 
pleasures—when failing sight, and feeble 
limbs, and hoary hair, to him, alas! no 
crown of glory—give terrible warning that 
the hour is near at hand, when “ dust shall 
return to the earth, as it was, and the spirit 
shall return unto God who gave it.” The 
wine of life is all drunk out; and what re- 
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maineth for him then?—The dregs; and he 


must drink of those. Oh! what a fearful 


‘draught is this! There, heaped and mingled 


together, lie the shameful memories of for- 


mer transgressions—the multiplied iniqui- 


ties and follies of a life of sin—the bitter re- 
morse for wasted time and neglected oppor- 
_tunities—the gloomy dread of approaching 


i 
j 


| death—the despairing anticipation of judg- 


“ment to come. All these are in the cup which 
has become the very ‘‘cup of trembling.” 
| This is that cup which is in the hand of the 
Lord, the wine whereof is red—the vintage 
of his wrath—of which the wicked drink of 
the dregs, and wring them out even to the 
last drop of bitterness. Oh! that over each 
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scene of folly, and profligacy, and sin—each 
festival where careless sinners meet, forget- 
ful of their God—we could inscribe these 
words, “The good wine first; and when 
men have well drunk, then that which is 
worse.” 

Not so does Christ deal with his disciples. 
The cup he mingles for us, as it does not 
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intoxicate at the first, so neither does it — 
pall and sicken at the last. The oftener 
we drink of it, the more does it improve in 
flavour. He gives the best wine at the end. 
Then, when from others are heard vain 
repinings and regrets—querulous complain- 
ings—that for them the joys of life are past 
away; for him he loves, does his Saviour 
bring good wine, kept till then. Then, me- 
mory speaks to him of all the mercies he has 
experienced, reminding him how the loving- 
kindness of a covenant God has led him all 
his pilgrimage through. It pleases him 
even to remember his sorrows and his trials 
—to look back upon the dangers he has 
passed—and see how, “in all his afflictions, 
He was afflicted; and the angel of his pres- 
ence saved him.” And, as the pleasures of 
sense decay, so he feels do their tempta- 
tions. He is more free for communion with 
God, and fellowship with his Spirit; the 
presence of his Saviour, that seemed so often 
dim and cloud-like in the brightness of life’s 
morning, shining out, like a pillar of fire, as 
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the night darkens round him. As his out- 
ward man decays, his inward man is re- 


-newed day by day; he anticipates the time 
when, freed from this body of sin and 
death, he shall see his Saviour face to face ; 


he lies even at the very gate of heaven, and 
hears the harpings and hymnings of the 


heavenly host, and catches—through the 


rents that time and disease have made in 
his tabernacle—a glimpse of the glory so 
soon to burst upon him in all its splendour. 


Oh! how often from the house of mourning, 


_where Christians sorrow, yet not without 
hope; from scenes of trial and adversity, 
| where Christians, though perplexed, despair 


a 


not; from death beds, where the saints of 
God, though worn with infirmities or racked 
with pain, yet joyfully expect the hour of 
their departure ;—does there rise this thank- 
ful acknowledgment to a loving Saviour, 
“Thou hast kept the good wine until now!” 

Dear Friends, we have endeavoured to 
set before you, this day, the great truth 
which we believe this miracle was designed 
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to teach—the relation between the power 
of Christ and the happiness of man. We 
have learned, from this first manifestation 
of his “power and might,” that he is indeed 
“the author and giver of all good things ;” 
bestowing his precious gifts out of the 
fulness of infinite love, and yet timing 
and apportioning them with the certainty 
of unerring wisdom ; turning for us mourn- 
ing into joy, and giving to us a joy that 
can never end in mourning. So that where 
he is, his disciples lack no good thing ; 
where he is not, nothing is really good. 
Who, then, among you, desires happiness— 
real, perfect, and abiding happiness ? Who 
desires a peace that the world cannot give 
nor the world take away—a blessing that 
shall make him rich, yet to which no 
sorrow is added ? Who desires - to pass 
through things temporal so as finally to 
lose not things eternal ; to possess a com- 
fort in affliction; a rejoicing in tribulation : 
patience in trial; hope in adversity ? Who 
desires to possess all things, “whether the 
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world, or life, or death, or things present, 
or things to come?” Let him follow Christ ; 
all things shall be his—he shall be heir of 
God and joint heir with Christ. 

Draw near, then, to this good feast that 
Christ provides for you! Oh! taste and 
see that the Lord is gracious! True it is, 
he may not offer you the best wine first; you 
“may have to wait long before you experience 
‘that peace and joy which he promises to his 
‘disciples. There may be much that is dis- 
‘tasteful—much that is discouraging at the 
‘first. You may hear from him many a 
| strange and seemingly hard command ; still, 
whatsoever he saith unto you, do it; sure 
‘of this, that in so doing you are working 
‘out your own happiness ; sure of this, that 
‘all things, by his transposing power, shall 
ibe made to work together for your good, if 
| only you are one of those who love him, 
‘and are “the called according to his pur- 
| pose.” ; 
| And remember, this earthly festival 
where Christ supplies the wants of his dis- 
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ciples, is but a shadow—a foretaste, at the 
best, of that which he has prepared for 
them in heaven. There shall be yet a 
marriage festival, where Jesus and his dis- 
ciples shall be seen ; when “he shall ap- 
pear in his glory, and shall call his people 
from the east and west, from the north 
and south, to sit down in the kingdom of 
God;” where, from that great multitude, 
shall be heard the song of joy, loud as the 
voice of many waters, and as the voice of 
mighty thunderings, saying, “Alleluia, for 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. Let us 
be glad and rejoice, for the marriage supper 
of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath 
made herself ready ; the feast where they 
shall drink of the river of life, ‘““pure as 
crystal, that flows from beneath the throne 
of God,” and eat of the fruit of the “tree 
of life, whose leaves are for the healing of 
the nations.” 

Oh! blessed, unspeakably “blessed are 
they who are called to the marriage supper 
of the Lamb!” And who are they? Even 
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hose who ever sought him as their guest 

mn life. And who are those, shut out for 
ever from this heavenly festival? Even 
hey who in their life-time sought him not. 
Consider these things. Choose whether 
hrist shall be your guest here, or you be 
xcluded from his feast in heaven. 

Weigh well, we entreat of you, the alter- 
mative which we this day present to you. 
elieve us, there is no other. We offer you 
ife or death—life with Christ here and 
Ihereafter ; or death, eternal death, without 
thim ; the glory of Christ manifested forth 
in your eternal happiness or in your eternal 
misery. Choose ye this day. Choose 
speedily, for an instant hence all choice 
may have become, for you, impossible for 
fever. And God give you grace to choose 
‘wisely, for your eternal destinies hang 


/upon your decision. 


SERMON II. 


THE GRAVE OF LAZARUS. 


“Jesus therefore again groaning in himself cometh to the grave. 
It was a cave, and a stone lay upon it. Jesus said, Take ye 
away the stone.”—Joun xi. 38, 39. 


WHAT a contrast, does the scene, here 


hb Awe 


described, present to that which we con-— 


templated on last Sunday. What a 
change !—from the Marriage Feast at 


Cana—to turn to the grave of Lazarus — 


at Bethany ; from the house of feasting to 
the house of mourning. There, all was 
rejoicing and mirth—here, all is gloom and 
sorrow. There, a crowd of joyous guests 


assemble to a banquet—here, a train of 
mourners gather round a sepulchre. There, 


all the excitement and stir of happy life— . 


here, the still repose of death. 
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Yet there is one point of resemblance 


between these two scenes, in all other re- 


spects so dissimilar ;—Christ is seen at both. 


We see him at the grave of Lazarus, as at 
the Marriage of Cana in Galilee. The same 


Jesus—the same loving friend—the same 
Almighty Saviour—the same merciful and 


compassionate High Priest, “touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities.” Well is it 
‘for us that it is so : well is it for us that, 


in all the changes and chances of this mor- 


‘tal life—where men pass, by swift and sud- 
den transition, from’ mirth to mourning— 


where a moment, often, is all that separates 


_our brightest joys from our darkest sorrows 
_—we can lave the gracious and ready 
help of an unchanging Saviour, “the same 
‘yesterday, to-day, and for ever!” Let us, 
| here, as at Cana, fix our eyes on Him 


—watch His actions—listen to His Word. 
| et us see what lesson may be learned 
from contemplating Christ at the Grave of 
| Lazarus. 


You remember, I trust, the principle 
B 
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upon which this enquiry is to be conducted, 
—namely, that this and every other miracle 
of our Lord, is to be regarded, not merely 
as a manifestation of his divine power, but 
as a lesson from his divine wisdom, as de- 
signed by Him to illustrate some one of the 
truths which he came to teach us. Which 
of those heavenly things, then, is it, that this 
miracle was meant to set forth for us ? 

The truth which, at first sight, seems to 
be most clearly taught by it is, the resurrec- 
tion of the body. When we see Christ stand- 
ing by the grave of him he loved, and hear 
Him speak those glorious words which form 
part of our Christian hymn of triumph over 
death, “I am the resurrection and the life: 
he that believeth on me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live,”—-and when we see 
him that had been dead four days, coming 
forth from the grave, at his command, a 
living man—we naturally look upon this 
resurrection of Lazarus, as a type and 
pledge of our own. We see, in this display 
of the power of Christ over death, an 
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ssurance of the fulfilment of that promise, 
hat, ‘as, in Adam, all die; so, in Christ, 
shall all be made alive.” 

But, though this scene thus naturally 
suggests the hope of our resurrection, yet 
we do not believe that this is the truth 
nwhich it was designed to teach us; for we 
mever find it used for this purpose in scrip- 
iture ; neither our Lord himself when ar- 
uing with the Sadduces ; nor his Apostles, 
hen preaching the doctrine of the resurrec- 
ion, ever cite, in proof of it, the fact that 
he had himself raised men from the dead. 
It is neither to the tomb of Lazarus—nor 
to the gate of Nain—nor yet to the sepul- 
ichres rent at Calvary—but to the empty 
‘tomb of Christ, that they send us for 
assurance of the truth that we shall rise 
‘again; and that for this reason, that those 
‘instances of individuals restored to life only 
‘prove that we may rise from the dead. It 
‘is the resurrection of Christ which proves 
ithat we shall rise. It would not necessarily 
follow that, because our Lord raised from 
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the dead Lazarus, whom he loved, that, 
therefore, he will raise us too; but it does 
follow necessarily that, because he has risen, 
we shall likewise rise. For, if Christ be 
risen from the dead, then is he “the first- 
fruits of those that slept.” “Christ, the 
first-fruits ; afterwards, they that are Christ’s 
at his coming.’”’ Because he lives, we know 
that we shall live also; for God “hath 
begotten us again unto a lively hope by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead.” 

It seems, therefore, that, however naturally 
this subject suggests itself on the first 
reading of this miracle, we should not 
be deriving from it exactly that truth which 
it was meant to illustrate, if we dwelt 
chiefly upon the resurrection of the bodies 
of men. 

But there is a truth which this miracle, in 
all its circumstances, does most accurately . 
set forth—of which it is a most complete 
and exquisite parable, and one which our 
Lord himself points out as that which is re- 
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presented by it; it is this—the spiritual 
eath of man, and his spiritual resurrection 
iby the power of Jesus Christ. 

If you turn to John v. 6—20, you will 
find that our Lord states there, very dis- 
‘tinctly, that the raising of a soul from 
sspiritual death is shadowed forth in the 
aising of the body from natural death. 
‘He says that “The Father loveth the Son, 
and sheweth him all things that himself 
doeth, and he will shew him greater works 
than these, that ye may marvel.” What 
rworks are those that should be greater 
‘than that miracle of healing which he had 
‘just wrought '—He tells us in v. 21: “For, 
sas the Father raiseth up the dead and 
)quickeneth them, even so the Son quicken- 
seth whom he will.” But who are these 
dead whom the Son is to quicken? Clearly 
snot those who are naturally dead, and who 
shall be raised at the last day, for he tells 
ius, in v. 25, that the time of this quicken- 
‘ing was even then come, ‘Verily, verily, 
\I say unto you, The hour is coming, and 
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now is, when the dead shall hear the voice 
of the Son of man, and they that hear shall 
live.” The hour of the general resurrection 
had not then come, and yet the dead were 
then to hear the voice of the Son of man, 
and live. Who, then, are those whom he 
at that time, quickened? Undoubtedly 
those spoken of in v. 24; even those who 
believed on him and had everlasting life, 
‘‘and who shall not come into condemna- 
tion, but are passed from death unto life.” 
And, that our Lord is in this place speak- 
ing entirely of spiritual death and spiritual 
resurrection, is clear from v, 28, where he 
says, ‘Marvel not at this, for the hour is 
coming [observe, he does not add “and now 
is” ] in the which all that are in the graves 
shall hear his voice, and shall come forth; 
they that have done good, unto the resurrec- 
tion of life; and they that have done evil, 
unto the resurrection of damnation.” For if 
the dead, in v. 25, be the same with those 
who, in v. 28, are said to be in the graves, 
then the argument of our Lord would be 
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perfectly unmeaning; it would be only a 
repetition of his assertion inv. 25. How 


‘could it lessen the marvel of the Jews at his 
declaration that he would raise the dead, to 
say again that he would raise them? But 


if the dead, in v. 25, mean those spiritually 
dead, and the quickening means a spiritual 
quickening, then the argument becomes both 


clear and forcible. He proves the possibi- 
lity of the miracle of spiritual resurrection 


by the admitted possibility of the miracle 


| of bodily resurrection. His reasoning would 
yun thus:—The Father has given to the 
Son greater works than these miracles of 
_ healing; even the great work of quickening 
| by his word those “ dead in trespasses and 
' sins,” so that they, by the power of that 


} 


word, shall pass from death unto life: and 
marvel not at this, for you know that the 
hour is coming when the Messiah shall raise 
the bodies of men from the sleep of death. 
Do not be surprised, then, when I tell you 
that he can also raise their souls from the 


sleep of spiritual death. You admit that 


ad 
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your bodies shall rise at the last day: start 
not, then, when I tell you that this resur- 
rection that you believe in, is a type of one 
still greater and more wonderful—even the 
resurrection of the souls of men. Thus, 
as we see the Apostle Paul, in his argu- 
ment with the Gentiles, using the admitted 
fact of the death and resurrection (if we 
may so say) of the seed sown, to illustrate 
the truth he desired to teach them, of the 
resurrection of the body; so we see our 
Lord, when arguing with the Jews, using 
the fact admitted by them, of the resurrec- 
tion of the body, to illustrate the truth he 
desired to teach them, viz.: the resurrection 
of the soul. 

And it is on this principle that we should 
interpret all those many passages in Scrip- 
ture which describe the natural state of the 
soul and its deliverance from it, under the 
image of bodily death and resurrection. 
You may remember many such passages :— 
The unconverted are said to be “dead while 
they live;” “having a name that they live, 
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and are dead;” their works are called “dead 
works;” the Gospel is “preached to them 
‘that are dead;” and the converted are said 
‘to have “passed from death unto life;” to 
“have life;” to be ‘alive from the dead ;” 
o “live unto God.” 

I do not quote these expressions to re- 
‘mind you of what is familiar to every one 
‘who reads his Bible, but for the purpose of 
-impressing on you that they are not to be 
looked on merely as metaphors or as figures 
of speech, but as literal statements of a fact 
.—that the soul of man by nature is literally 
and truly dead, and that by grace it is 
‘literally and truly made alive; and that so 
‘far from these words “death” and “life,” 
‘belonging in their primary sense to the body, 
/and being spoken of the soul only by way of 
allusion; they primarily and strictly belong 
| to the soul, and are transferred to the body 
‘only in a secondary sense; for we should 
| remember that the death of the soul long 
preceded that of the body. God denounced 
\instant death as the penalty for sin,—“ In 
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the day that thon eatest thereof, thou shalt 
surely die.” Now we know that the body 
of Adam did not die then; and yet, that 
day there must have been death, or the 
word of God would have failed of its accom- 
plishment. But, on that day, the soul of 
Adam did die; died as literally and truly 
as his body died 930 years afterwards. 
Nay, we must remember that bodily death 
formed no part of the original sentence; 
that it was added afterwards with the pun- 
ishment of the woman and the serpent, in 
the words, ‘‘ Dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return.” These words were 
spoken after man’s sin; and therefore after 
his soul had, in that act of sinning, died. 
And we may go even further, and observe, 
that it does not seem to have been the 
necessary consequence of it; for we find 
that, after the fall, God drove man out of 
the garden of Eden, “lest he should put 
forth his hand, and take also of the tree of | 
life, and eat, and live for ever.” 

It is clear, then, that a far deadlier curse 
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than this might have been inflicted upon 
man. Even this—that the soul, ‘dead in 


_ trespasses and sins,” should have been linked 


to a never dying, yet suffering, body; as we 
know, that the souls that are not made 


alive again by Christ, shall yet be—when 


_ soul and body, both never-dying, shall yet 
be both eternally dead. 


We must ever bear in mind, then, that 
the death of the soul, as it was the first, so 
was it the real and most terrible fulfilment 
of the sentence of death pronounced upon 


_ man; and the resurrection of the soul, as it 


was the first, so it was the real and most 


' glorious fulfilment of the promise of Christ, 


| the deliverer; and the life we live and the 


death we die in this world, are but shadows 
—visible and temporal—of those unseen re- 


| alities, life and death eternal, which divide 


the world to come; so that when we look 
upon a grave with its inscription that pro- 
claims that beneath it some fellow-being is 
returning to the dust, not only may we 
read there that thus dead and mouldering 
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‘to decay shall one day lie all human bodies, ° 
but that thus dead and decaying lie, by 
nature, all human souls. And when we 
behold Christ beside the grave, and hear him 
by his quickening word, call forth its lifeless 
tenant, not only do we learn that thus shall 
one day rise the bodies, but that thus, too, 
rise the souls of men. 

Let us, then, consider in this point of 
view—the Grave of Lazarus. Let us con- 
template Lazarus, dead and entombed, as a 
type of the unregenerate man; and the same 
Lazarus, living and risen from the grave, as 
the type of the regenerate man, quickened 
by the word of Christ. 

The first of these two subjects will fully 
occupy our time to-day; and we will, if 
it please God, consider the second next 
Sunday. 

The natural death, then, of Lazarus, and 
of all men, resembles the death of the soul. 
It resembles it in ITS MYSTERY ;—the death 
of man’s body is a strange and fearful 
mystery. The earnest gaze of affection— 
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the keen glance of inquiring science—the 
anxious scrutiny of fear—vainly seek to 
pierce it. No man can answer the question, 
'What is death? All that we can say of it 
is, that it is that state which results upon 
the departure of life, as we say of darkness, 
it is the absence of light; but we can no 
more define the one than the other. We 
cannot say what is that strange power that 
drives out life; that changes in an instant 
the living, breathing, intelligent man— 
‘warm with all the affections and sympathies, 
instinct with all the hopes of humanity— 
into a dull, cold, senseless thing,—a heap of 
-mouldering clay! Men call this unknown 
_and terrible thing, death, just as the Israel- 
‘ites called their food, manna,—‘‘for they 
| wist not what it was.” 
: Place the man of science before the corpse 
‘of him his skill has failed to save, and ask 
him, What has caused this ruin that you 
‘look upon? He may, perhaps, as the result 
of his examination, point to some vital 
| organ diseased—some necessary function of 
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that body suspended; and he tells you, This 
caused death. But ask him Why? or How? 
Why should that organ be what you call 
vital? —Why cannot life continue in spite 
of its disease? What is this death, that it 
should follow one kind of injury and not 
another? He cannot tell you. He can 
only say, Life has departed; death is pre- 
sent. But what is life, or what death is, 
he cannot say. Science is dumb before the 
mystery of death! 

So is it with the death of man’s soul: we 
cannot say what itis. What is that strange, 
mysterious power that transformed, in an 
instant, a gloriots archangel into a miserable 
fiend—that changed a happy and a holy 
creature into a wretched and sinful man? 
We cannot tell. We call it Evil. But 
what is evil? The opposite of good, as 
death is of life, or darkness of light. But 
we cannot define it: all we can say of it is, 
that its presence proves the absence of life. 
The life of the soul, we know, consists in 
the favour of God; and the proof of that 
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ife is seen in “‘righteousness and true holi- 
ess.” And when the soul falls from God, 
t dies; and the proofs of that death are 
een in unrighteousness and iniquity: but 
hat that evil power is, which has thus se- 
rvered the soul from God, who is its life, no 
an can tell any more than he can tell what 
that is which severs between the body and 
tthe soul which is its life. | The intellect of 
man is baffled by the mystery of spiritual, 
as it is by that of natural, death. 

But observe, that this difficulty is not in 
either case a practical one. Ignorance of 
the origin or nature of death, whether 
:spiritual or physical, does not in the least 
valter the fact that it exists, nor affect our 
‘duties arising from that fact. We know it 
| does not in the case of bodily death. You 
‘would laugh to scorn the man who, standing 
‘by the side of a corpse, should refuse to ad- 
‘mit that he who lay before him was dead 
‘until you had defined to him what death 
‘was, and satisfied him that it was a thing 
[Possible or reconcileable with his ideas 


| 
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of human nature or the character of God. 
And why is it that the reasoning which 
provokes our laughter in one case, is listened 
to so respectfully in the other? Why is it 
that we see men calling themselves wise, 
and learned, and philosophical, standing 
surrounded with evidences of moral death, 
visible and undeniable, yet pleading their 
ignorance of its nature or its origin as a— 
sufficient reason for denying its existence ; 
refusing to admit that the soul of man has 
died, until we explain all abstract difficul- 
ties, as to how evil could have come into the 
world ; how it is consistent with the omni- 
potence, or the holiness, or the benevolence 
of God, that man should have ever fallen? 
What is this, though it bear the name of 
profound reasoning, but childish and trifling 
folly? Surely our inability to explain the 
nature of spiritual death, no more disproves 
the fact of its existence, than our inability 
to explain the nature of bodily death, dis- 
proves the fact that men die daily. We 
cannot argue with such men as these. We 
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fhave not time, we have not heart, to 
ook upon the victims of moral pestilence, 
rand gravely discuss the question, whether 
these are not living men. 

But are the signs and tokens of spiritual 
fleath as clearly discernible and as certain 
as those that mark the death of the body? 
[They are, and they are exactly similar. 
What are the results of death ? There is, 
tirst, insensibility. The senses that, while 
the soul dwelt in her earthly tabernacle 
served as her ever ready messengers, to hold 
onverse with the external world, have lost 
their uses and their being together. The 
ye sees not; the ear hears not; the tongue 
is mute for ever ; the quick sense of feeling, 
: hat brought delight, or warned of danger, 
has ceased to be. Who is there who has 
aver watched the last hours of departing life, 
who knows not the painful power of this 
vidence of its departure ? What a start- 
ing contrast between the chamber of the 
ying and the chamber of the dead! A 


ew moments before, all is anxious and 
F 
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silent watchfulness, lest ought disturb the 
last hours of the dying sufferer. The day- 
light is shut out, lest it be too strong and 
bright for his feeble vision. The sounds of 
busy. life are carefully excluded, lest they 
distract or disquiet him. How gently, how 
cautiously those sorrowing relatives move 
to and fro around his bed! — See how they 
check their convulsive sobs, lest he hear 
them; and turn away to hide their over- 
flowing tears, lest it pain him to see them ; 
and hold their very breath, that they may 
catch the last faint words of love that trem- 
ble on his lips! A moment more, the 
spirit has departed !—and what a change ! 
Let in the broad, bright light of day ; it 
cannot pain those eyes that are closed for 
ever! Hide not the agony of your hearts : 
burst forth into groans and sobs of unre- 
strained grief ; he hears them not! Cling 
to that dear form, in all the despairing 
fondness of one long, last embrace of love ; 
your anguish will not grieve him now ! 
Nor sight, nor sound, nor feeling can affect 
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im more! There is nothing there, save 
senseless clay. 

Again, the loss of power follows the loss 
f life. It is pitiable to see the helplessness 
of death. The strong man, exulting in the 
oride of his strength, smitten down in an 
nstant, lies powerless as the dust on which 
1e falls. The very feeblest thing that lives 
has more of strength than he. The meanest 
things of creation,—the reptiles, that his 
living presence would have scared, come 
round him, fearlessly, to make of him their 
tmresisting prey. 

Yet more! Death has one token more 
terrible, more shocking even than these. 
| ury the dead out of our sight! for we fear 
bo see decay efface the very image of hu- 
manity. The eye of fondest love may not 
are to look upon the fearful process by 
hich man returns again to dust. We shrink 
rom beholding death’s last and most fearful 
sign—corruption ! 
| How accurately do these three results 

nd tokens of bodily death—insensibility— 
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helplessness—corruption—represent the re- 
sults and tokens of moral death! The 
spiritually dead are utterly insensible. It 
is fearful to see the insensibility of the na- 
tural man; no sight or sound affects his soul. 
The broad light of the gospel is beaming 
round him; but he sees it not. The voice of 
God is speaking to him in warning and in- 
vitation ; he hearsit not. The ministers of 
God entreat him with affectionate entreaty ; 
he heeds them not; mercies win him not; 
Judgments scare him not; afflictions soften 
him not ;—he lives surrounded by all the 
facts of the spiritual world, just as the 
corpse lies surrounded by the facts of the 
material world—utterly unconscious of 
them—‘‘He is dead in trespasses and sins.” 

Again, the spiritually dead are utterly 
helpless. The soul of man lost all its 
strength when it departed from God, the 
fountain of its life. The natural man has 
‘no power of himself to help himself ;” he 
cannot arise and walk in the way of life. 
Nay, he cannot even will to do so; for 
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‘in him ‘‘dwelleth no good thing.” The 
imagination of his heart is only evil contin- 
‘ually. As our Church describes him :—‘‘ The 
condition of man, after the fall of Adam, is 
such that he cannot turn and prepare him- 
self by his own natural strength and good 
works, to faith and calling upon God. 
‘Wherefore, we have no power to do good 
‘works, pleasant and acceptable to God, with- 
out the grace of God by Christ prevent- 
ing us, that we may havea good will and 
-working with us when we have a good 
will.” 

But not only is the soul of the fallen man 
insensible and powerless, but it is corrupt. 
We see in him not only a negative incapa- 
city for good, but a positive tendency to 
evil.—So saith the word of God. When 
God looked upon the world, before the flood, 
“Behold, it was corrupt! All flesh had 
‘corrupted his way upon earth.”* Again 
does the “Lord look down from heaven 
upon the children of men, to see if there 


* Gen. vi. 12. 
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were any that did understand and seek 
God ;” again does he declare that “ They 
are all gone aside, they are altogether be- 
come filthy ; there is none that doeth good, 
no, not one.’* 

How fearful! how odious! is the corrup- 
tion of the Gentile world, when they 
no longer retain God in their remembrance, 
‘ Being filled with all unrighteousness, for- 
nication, wickedness, covetousness, malici- 
ousness; full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, 
malignity ; whisperers, backbiters, haters of 
God, despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors 
of evil things ; disobedient to parents, with- 
out understanding, covenant breakers, with- 
out natural affection, implacable, unmerci- 
ful.” Such is the unrestrained corruption 
of the natural man! And thus, again, our 
Church, in her Articles, describes man as 
“being far gone from original righteous- 
ness, and of his own nature inclined to evil; 
so that the flesh lusteth always contrary to 
the spirit; and, therefore, in every person — 


* Psalm xiv, 2. + Rom. i. 29—31. 
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orn into this world, it deserveth God's 
wrath and damnation.” 

Such, then, is the scriptural account of the 
Funregenerate man—insensible—helpless— 
scorrupt! Does any one question this? Does 
: any one here, offended at these plain and 
‘humbling declarations of Scripture, or these 
‘faithful statements of our scriptural church, 
‘demand yet further proof that man’s nature 
‘is indeed so utterly fallen? ‘The very ques- 
tion proves that he who asks it has not yet 
been quickened by the word of Christ. It 
is the living who shrink from the unloveli- 
ness of death, and tremble at the grave: 
the dead alone sleep unconscious of its hor- 
'rors. Such objectors are themselves a proof 
| of what we say; and yet we want not proof 
| in abundance, visible even to the most care- 
| less.—The world teems with signs of moral 
| corruption. From the first angry passion 
' of the child, to the last great crime that 
| makes our ears to tingle as we hear of it, 
we see the workings of a defiled and fallen 
| nature. We find it in our own evil hearts, 
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full of iniquity, uncleanness and impurity; _ 
—we see it in the society round about us, 
with its cold selfishness, and heartless craft, 
and cruel slander ;—we meet it in our daily 
walks, where we avert our eyes from sights 
of wickedness, and shut our ears from sounds 
of blasphemy ;—we hear it in the rumours 
of wars and convulsions of which the earth 
is full, when from the restless fires of hu- 
man passion, ever raging beneath the foun- 
dations of society, there bursts forth some 
wild eruption, laying waste the pleasant 
places men have built above in vain 
security ;—we see it in our crowded streets, 
where artful and lazy mendicancy, and rag- 
ged and desperate crime, and pale, decrepit 
want, and flaunting misery—that vainly 
seeks to hide despair beneath the mask of 
mirth and hollow sounding laughter—scare 
US aS We pass ;—we see it, terrible and start- 
ling, in our crowded hulks and overflowing 
prisons, and on gloomy gibbets, round which 
crowds of hardened, mocking sinners flock 
to see a fellow-sinner die. 
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1 These victims of moral evil lie heaped 
and piled around the dwellings of the yet 
ntainted members of society, like the 
rowded remnants of mortality- round the 
abodes of the living, until, at this moment, 
he statesman finds it as difficult to dispose 
of the one as the other, and society is as 
much perplexed and harassed by the moral 
as the physical problem, “Where shall we 
tbury our dead ?” 

And yet, sad and terrible as all this is, 
ithere is a token of spiritual death more 
idreadful, though less odious, than this moral 
hcorruption. It is the insensibility, the dull 
hapathy, that seizes on thousands who yet 
pshow no such shocking signs of its power, 
pas those we have described. If we are 
fasked for the strongest proof of the utter 
fall of man, of the deadly power of sin, we 
‘would point,—not to scenes of debauchery 
or crime—not to the prison cell, or the 
convict ship, or the scaffold—but to the 
tshop and the counting-house, to the drawing 
iroom and the saloon, to the places where for 
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business or pleasure, the moral members of — 
society resort,—aye, to the very churches 
where they congregate ; and when we tell 
you that many of these men, well ac- 
quainted with the truths of the gospel— 
fluent talkers and accurate critics of its doc- 
trines—yet live and die regardless of God 
in their hearts, as the very brutes that 
perish ; when we tell you, that day by day 
the warnings of his providence—and week 
by week, the lessons of his appointed teach- 
ers—and year after year, the voices of in- 
creasing infirmities—have summoned them 
to repentance, yet still they continue cal- 
lously indifferent, unchanged, unterrified, 
insensible ; then we say, See here, the 
dread might, the fearful triumph of our 
enemy,—Death. Surely, if the shocking 
scenes of open profanity and crime, of 
which we have spoken, be likened fitly, in 
their loathsomeness and foul infection, to the 
grave and to the charnel house—then this 
moral, and decent, and respectable society, 
with its outward homage and lip service to 
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‘God, and its secret rejection of him—with 
‘its repressions and concealments, but not 
‘suppressions of evil—its form of godliness, 
without its living power—may be likened to 
‘those receptacles of the dead, where, from 
|some atmospheric influence, or some em- 
-balming process, they are preserved from 
} decay—where, all around him, the scared 
‘visitor sees forms that, while they wear a 
ghastly mimicry of life appal him by the 
stony immobility of death. 

Dear friends, is this an over-drawn pic- 
ture? Alas! we have not dared to draw 
it to the life. You know how far below the 
‘truth we have made our statements. You 
know that the full and accurate revelation 
‘of the thoughts, and words, and deeds of 
| one sinful life, would bea sight more shock- 


‘ing than all we have depicted. You would 
| tremble, and shrink away from this place, 
‘if we attempted it. We could not, we 
| dare not, roll away the stone that hides 
‘from your view the secret wickedness—the 
| hidden corruption of one human heart. It 
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is not the fancy or the passion of the 
speaker, but the stern sobriety of God’s 
word, spoken by the searcher of hearts, 
that describes the natural man as “dead in 
trespasses and sins,” insensible, helpless, and 
corrupt. 

But yet, brethren, sad as this picture is, 
it would not, even if faithfully and pain- © 
fully accurate, set before us the whole truth. 
The state of man is very bad, and yet he 
has contrived himself to make it worse. 
Man suffers, not only from the moral incapa- 
city and corruption of a fallen nature, but 
from the delusion of error, arising from his 
own self-deceiving heart. What is it that 
serves effectually to secure the slumber of 
the sinner beneath the denunciations of 
God’s law, or in spite of the invitations of 
God’s gospel? Because he invents for him- 
self false systems, which pervert the one, or 
set aside the other. For, all men believe in 
some system, whether true or false; the 
very atheist, who professes to believe no- 
thing, yet is a believer in that strange 
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reed—the very utmost stretch and limit of 
redulity—‘ There is no God.” There is 
o man absolutely creedless; and yet there 
s no man who has adopted into his creed 
ny false notion concerning God or himself, 
in whom that notion does not increase 
he difficulty of his conversion to God. 
There is no one who has ever striven to 
sawaken men to a sense of their danger, 
sand to win their souls to Christ, who has 
mot found that he has had to encounter 
ssome form or other of error—to sweep 
away some refuge of lies in which the soul 
‘of man has concealed itself. So that, 
‘before we can teach truth, we must unteach 
‘falsehood. 

Is there nothing, then, in this miracle 
which seems to figure this additional difi- 
culty i in the way of man’s conversion—that 
| obstacle to his deliverance which he has 
/superadded to his natural state of insensi- 
| bility and corruption? ‘“‘Jesus, groaning 
‘in himself, cometh to the ee it was a 
) cave, anda stone lay upon it.” Then, saith 
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he, “Take ye away the stone.” Why is 
this? Why is it noted with such minute- 
ness, that our Saviour found Lazarus, not 
only dead but entombed—a stone securing 
the entrance of the cave; and why does he, 
before he commands Lazarus to come forth, 
command the rolling away of this stone? 
Could not the same Almighty power that 
summoned Lazarus from the sleep of death, 
have burst by one word the grave that 
held him? Why this seeming delay? Why 
this mixture of human agency with divine 
power? 

Surely, when we know that he doeth no- 
thing in vain; and when we remember that 
he himself has pointed out to us this miracle 
as a type of that yet greater one of man’s 
spiritual resurrection, we may conclude that 
this is no accidental, but a designed coinci- 
dence, between the natural and spiritual 
obstacle, and the manner in which both are 
to be removed. 

Is not this grave of Lazarus, secured by a. 
great stone which human hands have placed 
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pon it, if not designed to be a type, at 
east, the very aptest possible illustration of 
ithose graves of spiritual death, secured by 
he weight of some false system of human 
invention, in which men sleep the sleep of 
eath? May we not say of the natural 
an, that he is not only dead, but buried 
in the grave of superstition and of error ;— 
ithe false creed imprisoning the lifeless soul? 
What a striking picture of the world 
‘Christ came to save, and of the manner of 
this approach to it, have we here! ‘Jesus 
sagain groaning in himself cometh to the 
grave ;” to the world,—the grave of slain 
humanity, where lay in spiritual death the 
»children of men, slain by sin,—Christ 
cometh groaning. Not without the groans 
hand tears of Jesus our Saviour, was our 
| deliverance won. “The chastisement of 
‘our peace was upon him; by his stripes 
‘are we healed.” 
“Tt was a cave; a stone lay upon it.”— 
In the dark caves of ignorance, imprisoned 
iby the weight of ancient errors, mankind 
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slept secure. The time-honoured and — 
mighty superstitions of heathendom,—the — 
curious subtleties and desolating doubts 
of a vain philosophy, bound down their 
souls. Hear, then, Christ's command, 
‘Take away the stone !”—open the prison 
house of those that are bound !—away with 
the false systems that have so long impri- 
soned men !—away with the cruel weight 
of degrading superstition, of soul-destroying 
error, that hath so long oppressed them. 
“Take away the stone,” that the voice of 
Christ may reach the ears of the sleepers. 
We know how this was done—how his 
apostles and their successors, in obedience 
to his command, went forth and rolled away 
the stone from the sepulchres of men—how 
the strong holds of error fell away before 
the sound of the gospel trumpet—how 
shrine after shrine of heathendom was de- 
serted, and idol after idol lay maimed and 
helpless before the ark of God, until the 
profession of paganism vanished from the 
known world. And this was a result of — 
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itheir preaching quite distinct from the re- 
meneration of the hearts of individual men; 
this is not effected until Christ himself 
moves the sleepers, bidding them come 
forth. The rolling away of the stone is 
mot the resurrection of the dead; to chris- 
itianize a nation is not to regenerate each 
ndividual of that nation. The external 
hobstacle may be removed from the grave 
ywhere yet the sleeper wakes not unto life. 
iBut this affects not our duty; though we 
lhave no power to awake the dead, yet still 
fhis command to us is, “ Take ye away the 
sstone;” wheresoever error is, oppose it with 
ruth ; wheresoever ignorance is, contend 
hagainst it with knowledge. 
In the spirit of this command it was, the 
pearly church evangelized the world. In 
his spirit it is, that we still send forth our 
missionaries into all the regions of the 
hearth, that, by preaching the everlasting 


f 


igospel, they may roll away the stone from 


t 


‘the grave of heathenism, and let in upon 


‘men the light of God’s truth. In this spirit 
G 
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it was, that—when Rome had, over the 
bodies of her slain, erected a gorgeous tomb, 
decked with all the gaudy adornments of a 
sensuous worship, and called that tomb a 
temple—men of God rose up in the name 
of Christ their master, and rolled away the 
stone from that sepulchre of souls, and gave 
to men again the pure faith of Christ, for 
the corruptions of a false and deluding 
creed; and, in this spirit it is, that the 
ministers of our church vow in the name of 
God, to banish and drive away all erroneous 
and strange doctrine. Wherever we see 
men held in the possession of any error, 
whether deceived by the false teaching of 
others, or deceiving their ownselves, there 
it is our duty, by the faithful preaching 
of God’s word, to oppose that error, to 
unteach that false teaching, that, like the 
grave-stone of Lazarus, interposes between 
them and the voice of Christ. 

Oh! brethren, what a fearful responsibi- 
lity does this command attach to the minis- 
try of the word! What an awful privilege 
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+s ours, who are commissioned to preach the 
ospel of Christ! We tremble when we 
Stand up among you to address immortal 
beings, lest, by unsound or defective teach- 
ing, by one word unwisely spoken, we 
onfirm some error or strengthen some pre- 
yudice in those who hear us; and so seal 
more securely than ever the stone which we 
re commanded to take away. 

Brethren, pray for us, that we may make 
Imanifest the mystery of Christ as we ought 
ito speak it; neither shunning, through fear, 
mor failing, through infirmity, to declare to 
you “‘ the whole counsel of God.” 

And let us remind you, in conlusion, 
ithat this command to remove all external 
hobstacles to the reception of the gospel, is 
mot exclusively addressed to us as ministers, 
ibut that you, too, are concerned in it. Not 
‘to his disciples only, but to the relatives 
hand friends of Lazarus, does Jesus say— 


Hid 


“Take ye away the stone;” not on his 


sordained servants only, but on all who owe 
sobedience to his word, does he enjoin this 
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duty of labouring for the conversion of the 
souls of men. Remember, that this doctrine 
of the utter depravity and _ helplessness 
of human nature, may be abused through 
slothfulness, as it may be rejected through 
pride. Say not, as too many say, “I cannot 
change the heart, I cannot give life to the 
spiritually dead—this is God’s work, and 
until it pleases him to effect it, all that I 
can do will be useless ; and, therefore, I 
will do nothing!” Beware of thus reasoning 
presumptuously from what you imagine may 
be God’s secret will, against what you know 
to be his revealed will. It is, indeed, true 
that you cannot bestow spiritual life any 
more than that Martha could have raised 
her brother from the dead; but it is as cer- 
tainly true that your duty, like hers, is, 
simply to obey the command of Christ, and 
leave the result to him. 

You have it in charge from Him, each in 
your own sphere of life, and among those 
over whom he has given you influence, to 
seek to turn them to righteousness, by set- 
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ting forth his blessed gospel, not only with 
your lips, but in your lives. If they should 
reject this counsel of God against their own 
souls, they perish in their wickedness ; but 
if you fail to give it to them, their blood 
shall surely be required of you. 

This is a responsibility that you cannot 
possibly escape from. It is not more cer- 
tain that you have relations and friends 
‘now upon earth, than it is that you and 
they shall meet before that judgment seat, 
_where every sin, whether of omission or 
commission, shall receive its just recom- 
_ pense of reward. 

_ Beware, lest in that day you stand con- 
-victed of having, by your unfaithfulness, 
or your ill example, secured, so far as in 
you lay, the eternal death of those for whose 
"earthly happiness you would gladly peril 
your own life. 

Hear, then, the command of Christ, and 
obey it! Let not the seeming hopelessness 
| of your task dismay you. Though all the 
| worst signs of spiritual death be present; 
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though the object of your solicitude give 
shocking proof not only of the insensibility, 
but of the corruption, of a fallen nature, so 
thatyou shrink from beholding it; yet, should 
you take your place, in unwavering faith 
and untiring love, beside the grave, and seek 
with all your might to roll away the stone 
that lies upon it, and then await, with pa- 
tient hope, the coming of him who is the 
resurrection and the life, who alone has 
power to waken, and raise up, and give life 
to him who sleeps within it. It is this glo- 
rious work of his which we hope in our 
next discourse to set before you. 


SERMON III. 


. 


THE RAISING OF LAZARUS. 


| « And when he had thus spoken, he cried with a loud voice, 
Lazarus, come forth. e 


_ And he that was dead, came forth, bound hand and foot, with 
grave clothes; and his face was bound about with a napkin. 
Jesus saith unto them, Loose him and let him go.”—JouN xi. 
43, 44. 

We enter this day upon the second of those 
subjects, which this miracle at Bethany 
'seems designed to illustrate. We have 
seen, in the description of the grave of 
Lazarus, given in the preceding part of this 
| narrative, a type of the condition of the 
| unregenerate man. It was a painful and 
distasteful task that we were called upon 
| then to perform—to set forth the death 
| and the corruption of the soul, to take 


| away the stone from the sepulchre, and 
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exhibit human nature in its helpless insen- 
sibility—in its moral decay. 

There is something in the sight of death, 
whether spiritual or physical, that appals 
and chills the heart of the beholder ; and 
which, but for the hope of the resurrection, 
in both cases, would move us to despair. 
If it were not that we could shew you 
Christ beside the grave, whether of the 
body or the soul, we dare not call on you to 
look on either. We thank God for this, 
that he does stand beside the grave. We 
thank God for this, that, when we have to 
point you to the triumph of death, it is 
principally for this very purpose, that we 
may cause you rightly to understand and 
rejoice in the great work of him, who, 
through death, destroyed him that had the 
power of death. : 

We invite you, then, on this occasion, to 
contemplate, not the sad proofs of the power 
of sin, but the glorious proofs of the power 
of Christ; to look, not on the signs of 
death, but on the tokens of life—not on the 
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‘rideous process of decay, but on the glorious 
ork of restoration. We hope to shew you 
shat, if Lazarus,—dead, buried, mouldering 
o decay,—be but too faithful a picture of 
the soul of fallen man, yet that the same 
Lazarus, as he comes forth from the tomb, 
estored to life by the quickening word of 
he Son of Man, is an equally faithful pic- 
ture of the soul that has been made alive 
y the power of Divine grace. 
When we read this part of the narrative 
ywhich relates the raising of Lazarus from 
ithe dead, this one fact strikes us forcibly as 
he very truth that is stamped upon the 
— of it—that his resurrection is solely 
rand entirely the work of Christ. All the 
‘circumstances of the scene seem so arranged 
Jas specially to exclude the possibility of 
Ihuman agency or contrivance having any 
{share in it. 
| Up to the moment of the rolling away of 
‘the stone, our attention is attracted by the 
crowd of human beings that surround the 
| sepulchre—the anxious sisters—the mourn- 
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ing relations and friends—the curious spec- 
tators. At the command of Christ, these 
friends roll away the stone from the sepul- 
chre; but Lazarus comes not forth as yet. 
Had he done so—had he, at the instant of 
the removal of the stone, appeared alive in 
the midst of his friends and relations, a 
doubt might have been thrown upon the 
reality of the miracle—there might have 
been a possibility of deception or collusion. 
But, as if to prevent this,—as if to mark 
with the utmost clearness that this is a- 
work effected by the power of Christ,—there 
is a pause, an interval, that suffices to shew 
that, within that grave, there lies no coun- 
terfeit of death, but a mouldering corpse. 
Then, when all eyes are fixed on Jesus, he 
crieth with a loud voice, “Lazarus, come 
forth: and he that was dead, came forth.” 
Here is divine power distinguished with a 
jealous care from all mixture of human aid. 
The raising of Lazarus is seen to be the act 
of Christ alone. 


So is it with the resurrection of the soul ; 
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tt is entirely and exclusively the act of 
Yhrist. He claims it for his own,— As 
she Father raiseth up the dead, and quick- 
eneth them, even so the Son quickeneth 
whom he will.” ‘I am the resurrection 
nnd the life.’ And this power he has dele- 
vated to no human being. “The Lord our 
‘zod is a jealous God. He will not give his 
vlory to another.” The creation of a clean 
neart, the renewal of a right spirit, is his 
work, and man may lay no claim to it. 
Life will no more spring up when man 
says, Let there be life, than light would 
have come at his bidding had he said, “ Let 
there be light.” We can no more quicken 
a human soul, than we can quicken a hu- 
man body. When we shall see men stand 
by the graves of their fellow men, and wake 
them into life by the word of their mouth, 
then shall we believe that man can, by any 
word or act of his, regenerate a human soul 
_—his own or another’s. 

It is true that, in the work of man’s con- 
version, his fellow man is given his share, 
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—so that he is called a “‘ fellow-worker to- 
gether with God;” but it is a share in the 
act that precedes it, and in those that fol- 
low it, not in the work itself. It is in this 
sense, and this only, that we can say that 
any act of man is necessary to the salva- 
tion of his fellow man, namely, by a ne- 
cessity of appointment, because God has 
commanded it; but not necessary in the 
sense in which the power of Christ is so. 
For instance, in the raising of Lazarus, 
we may say the taking away of the stone 
was necessary to his resurrection, because 
our Lord willed that this should be done 
before he raised him, yet we could imagine 
our Lord raising him without it. But, 
when we say that, in order to the resur- 
rection of Lazarus, it was necessary that 
Christ should put forth his power, then we 
use the word in a very different sense. 
This was absolutely essential, for it could 
be done by no other power. 

And this is true of all appointed means 
of grace, in which human agency is used. 
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We say that they are generally necessary to 
alvation; but to say they were absolutely 
5, were to bind Christ by his own ordi- 
‘ances—to assert that he can never dis- 
sense with laws which we must never dis- 
rense with;—it would be to say in this 
stance that Christ could not have raised 
uazarus until the stone was rolled away. 
Df all human agency divinely appointed, 
we say, as our Church says, it is generally 
1ecessary; but, of this divine agency, we 
jay, it is absolutely necessary. And, as if 
10 impress on us this fact—as if to mark 
learly the distinction between divine and 
1uman agency in the work of regeneration— 
1ow often do we see in the spiritual resur- 
ection, as in the natural one, a long pause 
intervening between the rolling away of the 
stone and the coming forth of the dead. 
ow often do we see the loving parent, the 
vffectionate friend, the zealous teacher— 
nfter using all appointed means of grace, 
after removing all external impediments, 
i a having clearly taught the truths of the 
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gospel, and being sure they were clearly 

understood by him they taught—stand yet 
by the side of that open grave, grieved by 

the signs of death that they behold, humbled 

by a sense of their own insufficiency, ear- 

nestly longing for the voice of the Son of 
Man to give what they can not give—life 

to the dead. And it is well that it is so; 

were it otherwise, and did the rising of 
the dead immediately and invariably follow 

upon the rolling away of the stone, then the 

proud heart of the human agent might be 
lifted up with pride, and he might boast 

himself, as if by his power or his holiness 

he had caused this spiritual life. But when 

man is compelled to wait, after all his 

mightiest efforts—to stand still that he may 

see the salvation of God—then he learns 

that “the excellency of the power is of God,” 

and not of man. And when, at last, in his 

good time, the voice of Christ does wake to 

life the soul he strives for, then he is pre- 

pared in thankful humility to say, “Not 
unto us, not unto us, O Lord! but to thy 

name be the glory !” 
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But further, the resurrection of Lazarus 
=gembles the spiritual resurrection of man 
+ this—that the manner of it is a mystery. 
“here is a mystery in life as there is in 
ieath ; we can trace neither the one nor 
the other to its source. These spectators 
if his resurrection see not the very begin- 
ing of the new life of Lazarus: they hear 
lhe voice of Christ; they see Lazarus come 
orth in obedience to that voice; but they 
ee not the soul returning to its earthly ta- 
vernacle: they could not discern the prin- 
‘iple of life re-animating the lifeless body ; 
ihe first faint stirrings and motions even of 
ife they saw not—all this is hidden in the 
larkness of the grave. That Lazarus had 
neen dead they knew; that Lazarus was 
live they saw: but the passage from death 
0 life they could not see. 

So it is with the life of the soul. We 
vee it in its effects; we acknowledge it to 
nave come from Christ; but how the 
power of Christ works upon the soul— 
naking it capable of faith, and hope, and 
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love—we know not, for even faith is not 

the life of the soul; though it is said, ‘“ the — 
just shall live by faith,’ yet faith is not 
life any more than breath is life, though 
man lives by breathing; neither can we 
discern its very first beginnings, and mark 
the precise moment when death ends and 
life begins: all this is hidden from us. 
God’s Spirit in the new, as in the old 
creation, broods over depths upon which 
darkness rests. We see the results of his 
power; the manner of his acting we cannot 
discern. 

We believe, then, that it is neither pro- 
fitable nor wise to peer and pry into the 
graves of spiritual death, in the vain at-— 
tempt to trace the workings of the Spirit of 
Life. There is a dangerous and a morbid 
curiosity in many minds that seeks to know, 
what we may term, the experience of the 
grave; that, not content with the proofs 
that the converted man is alive unto God, 
seeks to learn from him all his sensations 
while passing from death unto life; de- 
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mands of him even to date the very hour 
nnd moment when this life commenced 
within him. 

It is in this spirit that so many of those 
pooks are written, which profess to detail 
phe experience of those converted to God ; 
in which the writers describe, with minute 
necuracy, all the thoughts and feelings that 
may have passed through their minds from 
che time when first they began to think 
seriously about their own state; and they 
will often fix upon some one moment, 
marked, perhaps, by some very strong 
emotion, from which, as they say, “ they 
Hate their conversion.” 

Now, I believe that such writings have a 
nost injurious effect, by directing the minds 
of those who read them, not to the fruits of 
she Spirit, which are clear and decisive 
evidences of his own work, but to the first 
pbscure and secret workings of the Spirit, 
which may be, and generally are, different 
in each individual case; and which, for 


this reason, can never serve as a certain 
, H 
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test of the spiritual condition of any one. 
The result of such studies naturally is, a 
search, on the part of the student, after 
some such feelings in himself as he is told 
were felt by others; and if the search be 
unsuccessful, he either desponds concerning 
himself, convinced that if his experience 
be so very different from that of other 
christians, he cannot have passed from 
death unto life—and so the “heart of the 
righteous” is often “made sad whom God 
hath not made sad ;’—or, still worse, he 


endeavours by all possible kinds of religious — 


excitement, to produce in himself these 
feelings ; and if he succeed in working him- 
self into a frame of mind, at all resembling 
that he has proposed to himself as his model, 
he is quite satisfied, and believes and trusts 
in this, his experience, instead of trusting 
in Christ: and thus miserably deceiving 
himself, may perish at the last. Not that 
we would be understood to deny the reality 
of christian experience, or to sympathise 
in the very least degree with those who 


. 
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widicule it, because they are ignorant of it ; 
we would only remind you that the expe- 
rience of one man can never be a rule for 
that of another; and that, to adopt it as 
such, is to substitute an uncertain and 
‘loubtful, for a sure and certain, test of 
sur own condition. We do not deny that 
ithere may be instances of conversion as in- 
‘stantaneous and marked as that of Paul; 
but we are sure of this, that all who think 
ithey have been thus converted would do 
well to imitate St. Paul, who gives us 
lhardly any account of his feelings at the 
moment when Christ miraculously called 
him to be an apostle, but speaks repeatedly 
of the effects of that heavenly vision upon 
his after life, dwelling much more upon the 
fruits of conversion than upon the manner 
‘of it; and these visible proofs of spiritual 
life are abundantly clear, without thus at- 
tempting to trace what must ever be beyond 
our reach—its first faint beginnings. 

Let us examine some of these. They are, 
like the signs of death, manifest and unmis- 


) 
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takeable, and, as we might have expected, 
they are exactly the opposite to each of 
those. The first proof of life is motion, as 
opposed to the helplessness of death. Laza- 
rus comes forth. His body no longer lies a 
helpless, inert mass. The subtle influence 
of life pervades his whole frame; the will 
asserts its power again upon the passive 
limbs; the living man breathes, moves, 
rises up, and walks. So is it with the soul; 
when Christ has once spoken his quickening 
word, it no longer lies in the grave a help- 
less thing, incapable of moving or of willing 
to move, of stirring itself up to lay hold 
upon God :—it lives, it moves; and living 
works prove living faith; and he, who is 
thus made “partaker of the divine nature, 
having escaped the corruption that is in the 
world through lust, giving all diligence, 
adds to his faith virtue, and to virtue 
knowledge, and to knowledge temperance, 
and to temperance patience, and to patience 
godliness, and to godliness brotherly kind- 
ness, and to brotherly kindness charity,” 
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until he who was once dead, now rejoicing 
in the vigour of that new life he has re- 
ceived from God, exclaims, “I can do all 
things through Christ, that strengtheneth 
me.” 

But with returning life, comes also re- 
turning sensibility. Lazarus comes forth, 
not only with the powers but with the per- 
ceptions and the senses of a living man. 
His eye beholds again the light of day, and 
the fair face of nature. His ear drinks in 
‘the harmonies of sound; he listens once 
‘more to the voice of human beings; and 
feels again all the affections and sympathies 
of the world to which he is restored. He 
rejoices to behold Christ his Saviour, his 
loving sisters, and his affectionate friends, 
who welcome him back to life again. 

So is it with the quickened soul. The 
dull, senseless sleep of the grave is broken, 
and man awakens to the perception of 
things spiritual. His opened eyes discern 
the wondrous things of God’s law ; he hears 
‘the joyful sound of the gospel; he recog- 
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nizes and uses the language of christian — 
men. He greets, with joy, Christ, his de- — 
liverer, and claims kindred with his chris- 
tian kinsfolk. He feels his heart beating 
with love and sympathy for these his newly — 
acquired friends. He knows that he has 
“passed from death unto life, because he 
loves the brethren.” 

But there is also in life a principle where- 
by it resists corruption. This Lazurus, who 
has been four days dead brings with him from 
the tomb no hideous tokens of decay,—he is 
a living man. Thus, too, the spiritual life by 
its new principle of holiness, is preserved from 
the corruption of sin; they cannot exist to- 
gether. He that is born of God doth not 
commit sin; for his seed remaineth in him, 
and he cannot sin because he is born of 
God. For he is begotten again, not of 
corruptible, but of incorruptible seed.” 
Does this mean, then, that the Christian 
never falls into sin? Surely not. “In 
many things we offend all.”* “ There is 


* James iii. 2. 
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mot a just man upon earth that doeth good 
vand sinneth not.”* But it means, that he 
sdoes not continue to commit sin; he does 
cot habitually indulge init; for “ how shall 
[he that is dead unto sin live any longer 
‘therein ?” 

What, then, distinguishes the sin of the 
‘Christian from the same sin committed by 
‘an unbeliever? Just what distinguishes an 
‘injury to the living body from an injury 
‘to the dead body—pain. It is pain that 
_proves the presence of life; it is the morti- 
fied, dead limb that feels nothing. Thus, 
the living principle of holiness in the Chris- 
‘tian is pained by his occasional sin, while 
‘the ungodly delight in their habitual ini- 
“quity. In the one, sin is a painless death ; 
‘in the other it is a painful disease. So 
David mourns for his transgressions,—“ his 
‘sin is ever before him.” So Peter weeps 
bitterly for his sinful betrayal of his Mas- 
| ter. So Paul, wearied by the painful strug- 
gle against a corrupt nature, exclaims, 


* Eccles. vii. 20. 
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“Wretched man that I am; who shall 
deliver me from this body of sin and 
death ?” We could no more imagine one 
really renewed in the spirit of his mind, 
continuing to indulge in sin, than we could 
imagine Lazarus, restored to life, remaining 
still in the sepulchre. The regenerate man 
‘comes forth ;” he cannot endure the abode 
of corruption, wherein he once lay in the 
unconsciousness of death. 

Lastly, observe, Lazarus comes forth, 
bound hand and foot, with grave clothes ; 


Jesus says, “ Loose him, and let him go.” — 


Here we see human agency used to com- 
plete, as, in the preceding narrative, we saw 
it used to prepare for, the act performed by 
divine power. The word of Christ could 
have as easily freed Lazarus from these 
grave clothes as from the stronger bands of 
death; yet he comes forth, bound hand and 
foot, and men are commanded to loose him. 

Is there not something in the resurrec- 
tion of the soul that exactly corresponds to 
this, of which we may say as we said of the 
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stone upon the grave, that this, if not a 
llesigned type, is yet the very aptest of all 
possible illustrations? The Christian, quick- 
ened by God’s grace, comes not forth, free 
and unshackled, to move among the living 
at once, with all the freedom and power of 
motion they possess—he comes forth, bound 
mand and foot, with grave clothes. Old 
prrors, old prejudices, old habits, though 
they have lost their power to hold him in 
the grave, yet cling to him as he leaves it, 
Fettering and impeding all his movements. 
Ie is in bondage, too, as yet, to fear; he 
does not fully understand the glorious liberty 
of the sons of God. He is doubtful and de- 
sponding; he has not yet attained to the full 
strength of his new life. His first steps are 
faint and hesitating; he scarce dares to 
move through fear of falling. 

| What, then, is Christ’s command to men? 
Loose him, and let him go.” You who 
FE strong in the grace of our Lord Jesus 
\Christ, hasten to loose your brother ;—set 
i free from those yet clinging bands; 
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- remove his lingering errors; relieve his 


troubled conscience ; free him from his trem- 
bling fears; and bid him go on his way re- 
joicing. 


So we see our Lord himself, when he 


called his disciples and they came forth at 
his call, how patiently and tenderly he 


loosed from them the bonds of Jewish pre-— 
jJudice, until at last the Holy Spirit, out-— 
poured, set them fully free. So these apos-_ 


tles, afterwards, took care to loose their 


Gentile converts from the fetters of ceremo- 
nial observances with which some would- 


have bound them, refusing to put a yoke 


upon them which neither they nor their 


fathers were able to bear. 

Thus constantly and earnestly does St. 
Paul endeavour to set free from all such 
bonds those to whom he writes, telling them 


that they “have not received the spirit of 


bondage again to fear, but the spirit of — 
adoption ;” exhorting them to “stand fast — 


in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made~ 


them free, and not to be entangled again 
with the yoke of bondage.” 


: 
. 
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And this is still one of the highest privi- 
ges, as it is one of the most imperative 
uties, of the Christian ministry, “to loose 
nd let go” those whom Christ hath quick- 
med by his word. 

But how shall they do this? By setting 
rth the truths of the gospel. It is “the 
wuth” that makes men “ free indeed :” it 
= by the proclamation of full and free 
brgiveness—purchased by the blood of a 
wrucified Saviour, and by this alone—that 
we are to ‘‘ preach deliverance to the cap- 
live, and the opening of the prison to them 
at are bound.” Beyond this, we have no 
»ower ; we are ambassadors, not judges; we 
tre commissioned to proclaim forgiveness 
i0 those who repent, but we can no more 
orgive sins than we can give repentance. 
indeed, the duties of the Christian minister 
ay be comprised in these two commands 
f£ Christ,—“ Take ye away te stone,” — 
* Loose him and let him go.” To watch 
veside the grave, to take away the stone 
hat covers it, to pray the Son of Man 
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to visit it, to wait in faith his advent, 
to receive at his hand the awakened 
penitent, to loose him and let him go,— 
this is our high privilege; but we usurp 
not the office of the Son of God, we 
assert for ourselves no share in the be- 
stowal of spiritual life. We claim not, 
we desire not any greater power than that 
which our Church claims for her minis- 
ters,—the power to “declare and pronounce 
to his people, being penitent, the absolution 
and remission of their sins.” We assert not, 
and she has never asserted for us, such an 
awful doctrine as this,—that it is only him 
whom the priest forgives whom God for- 
gives. We have not the tremendous re- 
sponsibility of giving or withholding eternal 
lite from any human being. When we 
stand by the side of a dying sinner, and 
when, with trembling lips that quiver with 
the dread of coming judgment, he questions 
us of his future state, we are not called 
upon to decide whether we shall bestow or 
not on such a man the forgiveness of sins. 
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ist has laid, our Church lays, on us no 
ch heavy charge as this. Far safer, far 
ppier, is our task :—when we have heard 
e confession of the repentant sinner, to 
=clare to him Christ’s promised forgive- 
ss, not arrogantly to pronounce our own ; 
» point him to the cross whereon his atone- 
1ent was fully made; to tell him of the 
pmfortable words Christ saith unto all that 
‘uly turn unto him; and, as at last we 
-atch that soul departing in peace, and in 
me assurance of a well-grounded hope, we 
n rejoice and give God thanks, from our 
arts, that he has given to us the blessed 
wivilege of thus loosing and letting go those 
‘hom he has quickened and forgiven. 

| And now, in conclusion, let us sum up 
e truths we learn from the consideration 
this miracle. We may include them un- 
.er three heads :—the grave of Lazarus, the 
vork of Christ, and the commands of Christ. 
he first, pictures for us the state of man, 
sy nature dead in sin, entombed in error. 
he second, indicates our hopes :—‘“‘ Jesus 
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saith with a loud voice, Lazarus, come 
forth ;’ Christ can give life to him that 
sleepeth. The last teach us our two-fold 


duty, to labour for the conversion of the un-— 


believer—for the freedom of the believer. 
Apply these truths, brethren, each of 
you, to his own heart. In one or other 


of the actors in this scene, each one of you 


may find his representative ; for every con- 
gregation of professing Christians may be 


divided into three classes :—those who are, 


like Lazarus, before Christ called him— 


dead; or those who resemble him, as he 
came forth from the grave—living, but 


bound hand and foot with grave clothes; or 


those who, like the bystanders in this scene — 


a ote ee le Sis 


themselves in the full strength of life, con- 
template the death or the resurrection of — 
another. To each of these we have a mes- 


sage this day: hear us while we speak it. 
To the believer, strong in the Lord and 
in the power of his might, rejoicing in the 


freedom wherewith Christ hath made him — 


free, we would say, You, who have been con- 
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verted, strengthen your brethren. Be ever 
ady to help, to support, to guide those 
rhom you see just entering on the path of 
fe. Deal gently and tenderly with such 
veaker brethren, even as becomes the fol- 
wers of Him, who breaks not the bruised 
ed, nor quenches the smoking flax. Bear 
vith their infirmities, their ignorance, their 
ailings even; shrink not from their side 
vecause they wear the yet clinging grave 
llothes—the yet unconquered habits and 
»rejudices of a former sinful life; but, recog- 
uising in them, in spite of the tokens of 
lleath, the signs of the new birth, give to 
them the right hand of fellowship, receiving 
them as those whom Christ your Saviour is 
uot ashamed to call his brethren. Take 
need how you offend one of such little ones 
by the unseasonable display of what you 
ae to be your Christian liberty ; but rather, 
y judicious counsel, by affectionate and 
protherly warning, by kindly encourage- 
nent, “strengthen the weak hands and 
bonfirm the feeble knees; say to them that 
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are of a fearful heart, Be strong, fear not; 
behold your God will come with vengeance, | 
even with a recompence he will come and 
save you.’’* 

And you, if such be present here, who 
yet, weak in faith, bound hand and foot by — 
doubts and fears, scarce yet believe that you 
have indeed been raised from the death of 
sin,—dear friend and brother in Christ, to — 
you we say, Be of good courage: this very 
consciousness of weakness—these very strug- 
gles for freedom, faint as they may be—are — 
yet proofs of life. Think not that he who 
has called you by his grace from the state 
of insensibility and corruption in which 
once you were, will leave his work thus in- 
complete. He who has given you life, will, 
in his good time, grant you freedom too. 
“He who has begun a good work in you 
will perform it unto the day of Jesus 
Christ.” Wait, then, upon him; wait, I 
say, on the Lord, who shall strengthen your 
heart. Seek help from him that is mighty ; 


* Isaiah xxxv. 3, 4, 
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ek it by earnest and constant prayer; 
ek it in the study of his word; seek it in 
ll his appointed ordinances and means of 
race: and as you thus “ grow in grace and 
m the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
‘esus Christ,” you shall go from strength to 
trength in Zion, until, at length, the time 
»f your complete and final deliverance shall 
urrive, when this body of sin and death— 
[his garment of mortality, which fetters and 
tards our movements to the last—shall be 
said aside for ever; when he who first called 
you from the grave of sin shall command 
vour last enemy, Death, to visit you as the 
minister of freedom, “‘ to loose and let you 
zo,” that, freed from the burden of the flesh, 
you may dwell with him in joy and felicity. 

Lastly. To those who, yet in their sins, 
pre sleeping the sleep of death, to you we 
bestify that the death of the soul shall not 
be for ever that dreamless and painless 
slumber in which you now repose; that 
here must come for all such sleepers a fear- 


A 


ia hour of awakening, when they who 
I 
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heard not the voice of Christ the Saviour, 


must hear the voice of Christ the Judge; 
when they, who woke not at the sound of 
the trumpet that proclaimed the acceptable 


year of the Lord, must start to life at the 


sound of the trumpet that proclaims the day 
of vengeance of our God;—a time, when 
the sensibility of life shall return, and yet 
with no power of escaping from the grave; 
—when the soul, conscious at last of its 
terrible condition, shall vainly seek to free 
itself from what was once its tomb, but now 


has become its eternal prison—a sepulchre 


whereon has been rolled the heavy stone of 
God’s wrathful indignation, never to be 
taken away; sealed with the seal of his final 
sentence, never to be broken; an abode of 
death eternal, wherein all that lieth hath 
yet a miserable and hideous life, where the 
undying worm preys ceaselessly and for ever 
upon an undying soul. How soon may this 


be your case! This night—this hour, — 
might your soul be required of you. One 
moment hence, and for you all hope may 
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ve ceased for ever: your death in life 
ay have been changed for living death. 
rear us, then, we entreat of you, while we 
arn you of your danger: it may be the 
_st time that words of entreaty or of warn- 
ag shall ever be uttered in your hearing. 
at mean you—you who thus unconcern- 
lly sleep beneath the clouds of judgment, 
rkening over and around you? What 
ean you, that you thus refuse him that 
peaketh—unshaken by the voice that yet 
hall shake not earth only, but heaven? 
Hear us, while we beseech you, in the name 
if Jesus Christ, whose ambassadors we are. 
hs you would escape that eternal death 
ihis grave of Lazarus foreshadows—as you 
vould desire to attain that eternal life his 
jesurrection typifies—awake, and rise from 
the dead, and Christ shall give you life. 


| 


: 
: 


SERMON IV. 


THE MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF FISHES. 


“And he said unto them, Cast the net on the right side of — 
the ship, and ye shall find. They cast therefore, and now — 
they were not able to draw it for the multitude of fishes.”— 
JOHN xxi. 6. 


In seeking to ascertain the spiritual teach- 
ing conveyed in this miracle, we can avail 
ourselves of the same assistance that we en-— 
joyed in considering the raising of Lazarus, 
namely, that our Lord himself gives us the 
key to the interpretation of it. If you turn 
to the 13th of Matthew, and 47th verse, 
you will see there our Lord defining, by 
anticipation, the typical meaning of this 
miracle. He there declares, that “the 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a net that 
was cast into the sea, and gathered of every 
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nd.” The kingdom of heaven, through- 
t the whole of this chapter, undoubtedly 
ueans, the catholic church—not the church 
“jumphant, consisting of all Christ’s peo- 
e gathered together in heaven, nor yet 
e church mystical upon earth, consisting 
f all his true subjects scattered abroad 
roughout the world, but the church 
sible, consisting of all those who profess 
emselves his subjects, and outwardly ac- 
nowledge him for their king. This 
tholic church is compared, in the parable, 
a net cast into the sea, enclosing a mul- 
itude of fishes, good and bad, which, 
vhen it is full, is drawn to the shore; the 
vet representing the confession of faith, 
vhich encloses all who are within it in one 
iommon bond; the fishes, all professing 
hristians, good and bad; and they who 
‘raw the net, the ministers of the church— 
id, in a secondary sense, all those who in 
my way assist in bringing men’s souls to 
od. 

| If, then, there were nothing miraculous 
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in this narrative—if there were nothing to 
distinguish these fishers in the sea of 
Tiberias from any other group of fisher- | 
men—we might yet make of this scene the 
same application which our Lord makes in — 
this parable; and observe how aptly these 
men, as they slowly draw to the shore their 
net, laden with the spoils of the deep, pre-— 
figure the ministers of Christ, engaged in 
their work of gathering together and leading 
heaven-ward, God’s elect people. 

But this is no ordinary group of fisher- 
men who are here assembled; and this 
scene, in all its circumstances, suggests 
thoughts of yet deeper import even than 
the parable which it illustrates. They who 
cast the net, on this occasion, are apostles— 
those whom our Lord had chosen to evan- 
gelize the world—those to whom he had 
said, ‘‘ Follow me, and I will make you 
fishers of men.” Now, it is very remark- 
able that the first calling of these men was 
accompanied by a miracle very similar to 
that related here: we read in the 5th chap- 
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cer of Luke, that Simon Peter having, at 
is Lord’s command, launched out into the 
‘eep, let down his nets for a draught; when 
ey had this done, they enclosed a great 
-ultitude of fishes; and that when he and 
ey who were with him were astonished at 
e draught of fishes they had taken, “ Jesus 
said unto Simon, Fear not—from henceforth 
fhou shalt catch men: and when they had 
prought their ships to land, they forsook all 
nd followed him.” 

There can be little doubt that this mira- 
sulous draught of fishes—occurring as it 
oes at the moment when our Lord first 
sommands these men to exchange their 
salling of fishermen for that of apostles, 
selling them that henceforth they should 
eatch men—was designed, not merely as a 
proof that he that called them was the 
Lord, but as a sign that he would give 
them in their new office, as preachers, as 
brreat and wonderful success as he had just 
then given them in their occupation, as 

shermen; and as such, this miracle has 
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always been regarded,—all who have ever 


commented upon it, interpreting it as a 


striking prophecy of the vast number of 
souls that the church was destined to en- 
close within it. 

But why should this sign be repeated? 
Why, at the close of our Lord’s ministry, 
should he again perform the miracle that 
he had wrought at its commencement ? 
Because, it seems, that the apostles had 
forgotten the lesson taught them by the 
former miracle. We are told, in the begin- 
ning of this chapter, that when the disciples 


were assembled by the sea of Tiberias, 


Simon Peter saith, “I goa fishing.” Why 
does he say this? Our Lord had com- 
manded him long before to leave his nets 
and become an apostle. But Peter had 
evidently forgotten this first summons ; he 


proposes to his companions to return again to — 


their old calling, now that their Lord is no 
longer with them, to lead them to and fro 
through Judea and Galilee. “J go a fish- 
ing;” I have no longer anything to do as 
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apostle, I will become a fisherman again. 
They say unto him, We also go with 
ee:” they do not yet understand the 
rk they have to do on earth. Our Lord 
en again calls these apostles from their 
corldly occupation to their heavenly duties. 
e again, in the same way that he did at 
rst, shews them that they are to be “ fish- 
‘s of men.” Again they hear the voice of 
rist, commanding them to cast their nets; 
nd again the multitude of fishes they en- 
vse, becomes to them a type of the multi- 
de of souls they are yet to win. 
You see, then, that this miracle, occurring 
+ the time and in the manner that it did, 
fas a very great significance. It becomes 
p us a picture of that church which our 
sord had even then founded, and of which 
nese disciples were the first members; and 
1e circumstances of the whole narrative set 
orth for us, with wonderful accuracy, the 
rials, the duties, and the hopes of Christ’s 
fhurch visible upon earth. 
The act in which these men are engaged 
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sets forth the great duty of the ministers of 
Christ. They are to be “fishers of men ;” they 
are to seek to win souls for God. This they 
are to do, firstly, by preaching the Gospel 
where it is unknown, in order to bring men 
within the pale of the visible church; “Go 
ye, therefore, and make disciples of all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” 
And then, secondly, having so enclosed them 
within the profession of christianity, they 
are to draw the net to shore—to endeavour 
to bring out of the world, in safety to Hea- 
ven, those whom they have thus converted. 
To make men converts and to keep them 
from apostasy, is the two-fold office of the 
christian church. The first includes the 
missionary duties of the church; the second, 
its pastoral duties. The first is implied in 
the command, “ Make disciples of all na- 
tions ;” the second, in the command, “ teach- 
ing them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you.” And in the 
performance of this duty there is no choice 
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left to the ministers of the church, either as 
to time, or manner, or place. Their duty, 
and the manner of performing it, is impe- 
rative and unchangeable—by making known 
the word of God, to cast the net; by teach- 
ing that word, to draw the net to shore. 

It is the word faithfully preached that 
forms a church—it is the same word, clearly 
taught, that preserves a church. The mis- 
sionary who goes forth to proclaim this 
word, encloses within the net a great multi- 
tude. The minister who succeeds him, by 
the preaching of this word, draws to the 
shore those whom the net encloses. Deprive 
the missionary of the word, and he can en- 
close none within the net; deprive the mi- 
-nistry of the word, and the church becomes 
as a great net, cast, indeed, into the sea, 
but which remains where it was cast, idly 
floating to and fro, but never drawn closer 
to the shore. 

Again, we may not choose the place 
for the performance of this duty. What 
is to be the scene of the church’s labour ? 
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The whole world. The vast ocean of 
humanity lies before us; we may not, 
looking on it, say, Here will we cast 
our nets, for here we may expect to en- 
close the greatest multitude. No! Where- 
ever there remains one tract of its surface 
unswept by the gospel net, there should the 
disciples of Jesus hasten; for He has said, 
“Go ye into all nations, and preach the 
gospel unto every creature.” Nor may 
we choose our time for working; we must 
do so ceaselessly, at all times, in all seasons, 
as in all places. The command to us is 
still the same as it was when first given to 
the disciples:—‘“ Launch out into the deep 
and let down your nets for a draught.” 
What a beautiful picture is here presented 
to us of the church of Christ in its aspect to 
the world! We see, stretching all around 
us, the wide expanse of human life, like the 
waters of some mighty sea—a sight of ter- 
ror and of wonder—with its gloomy depths, 
unfathomable by us; its ever restless bil- 
lows; its mighty currents, sweeping resist- 
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llessly along, yet ceaselessly shifting and 
changing by some mysterious law; its wild 
and terrible storms, that lash its waves into 
fierce commotion; while upon its horizon 
rest the dark clouds that hide from us eter- 
nity past or yet to come. But, ever borne 
along upon its surface, in sunshine or in 
gloom, in calm or storm, we see a sight of 
joy and hope—the bark that bears the minis- 
ters of Christ. We see them, undeterred by 
danger, intent always on their great work, 
—now letting down in faith their nets into 
the deep; now toiling painfully and perseve- 
ringly to draw those nets to shore. 
But, while the task in which Christ's disci- 
ples are engaged remains thus ever the same, 
yet there is a remarkable diversity in the 
results of their labours. The success of the 
‘church in the world varies strangely and 
unaccountably: at one time, her ministers 
toil, like these disciples, long and earnestly, 
and yet gain nothing; and at another time 
they win, almost without an effort, great 
multitudes. Ido not speak now of those 
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varying fortunes of the church which are 
caused in a certain degree by the conduct — 
of her servants. We know that when the 
ministry becomes either faithless or indo- 
lent—when they teach not at all, or teach 
error—that then it is not to be expected 
that they will be successful in winning 
souls; but I speak of this most certain fact, 
that men, equally faithful, equally zealous, 
preaching the very same truths, and in the 
same places, have not always the same suc- 
cess, but that one will gain many converts, 
another, few. Nay, that the same man 
shall, at one place or one time, have many 


seals to his ministry; in another, scarcely 
any ; 


as we see Paul at one time preaching 
in a city where Christ has much people,* at 
another, preaching the same gospel where 
hardly any cleave to him. 

We see a striking instance of this in 
the history of those churches which, during 
the dark night of Romish superstition, held 
in trust for us the truth of God. They 
existed only as witnesses; they seem to 
* Acts xviii, 10. + Acts xvii, 34, 
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nave had no power to evangelize: during all 
chat long night they toil, but catch nothing. 
30 Jerome, and Huss, and Wickliffe, preach 
che gospel faithfully and boldly before the 
lays of Luther, but they effect no great and 
wide spread reformation. Luther arises; he 
proclaims the same gospel ; and straightway 
the net encloses a vast multitude. And not 
only do we see the word thus unsuccessfully 
preached during certain periods of time, 
but we see vast regions of space absolutely 
closed for centuries against its entrance; 
the missionaries of Christ, vainly seeking 
to overcome the obstacles that exclude 
them, prevented by God's providential 
dealings from preaching the gospel there 
as effectually as Paul was by his Spirit 
from preaching it in Bythinia ; and then 
suddenly, in the course of events, we 
see a door opened—“a great door and 
effectual,” set wide before them, so that 
no man can shut it—an entrance minis- 
tered abundantly into the everlasting king- 
dom of our Lord, and thousands won to 
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God. Why is this? Why do we see these 
strange vicissitudes in the history of the 
church ?—these ebbings and flowings in that 
tide of heavenly knowledge that is yet to 
““cover the earth as the waters cover the 
sea?” This is a painful and perplexing 
question; for, to our finite understanding, 
it seems a mysterious providence that at 
one time withholds, and at another grants 
to men the light of revelation. Even while 
we rejoice, as we behold the gospel obtain- 
ing an entrance into some country where it 
had been hitherto unknown, we are tempted 
to ask, why was it not given to these men 
before? For we know that in the meanwhile 
the souls of millions have been passing to 
their last account, and that violence and 
cruelty, and all the social and domestic 
miseries that afflict the dark habitations of 
the earth, have been endured by these un- 
converted heathen, and that all this while 
there was a remedy for those evils, spiritual 
as well as temporal, in the gospel, and yet 
that gospel was withheld from them. 
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Now, there is no answer to this ques- 
‘ion, save one:—it is his will; so it seems 
-ood in his sight: we can no more tell why 
here are yet so many millions of our race 
who have never heard of Christ, than we 
an tell why there are so many who hear of 
aim but to increase their condemnation for 
ejecting him. We can no more say why, 
n some places, the gospel has never been 
sreached, than why, in others, it is preached 
nvain. ‘These are the secret things that 
nelong unto Him, “ whose judgments are 
unsearchable, and his ways past finding 
ut.” This much we know, and let it suf- 
fice us, that “the Judge of all the earth 
shall do right,—that he will be justified 
when he judges, and clear when he con- 
Jemns;’”—that in that day, when faithful 
teacher and zealous missionary, when en- 
lightened christian and ignorant heathen, 
shall stand before his judgment seat, each 
shall receive exactly according to his de- 
serts: of all that assembled multitude not 
one shall be able to gainsay his sentence, 

K 
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a 


but every one shall be compelled to acknow- — 


ledge the justice and the holiness of God. 
But, while we refrain from inquiring into 
the reasons for this fact, the fact itself is a 
most important one. We may draw from 
the frequent seeming failures of the church 
two most useful inferences: first, that great 
success in making converts is no test of the 
divine mission, either of a church or of an 
individual: secondly, that it should never 
be the principal motive for our own exer- 
tions. The first of these two axioms has 
an important use in controversy. The 
Church of Rome, among the many reasons 
she brings in support of her claim to be the 
only true church, frequently alleges this,— 
that she has been the most successful in 
converting the heathen. Her advocates 
quote the promise of our Lord to be with 
his disciples always in their task of evan- 
gelizing, arguing that this implies a promise 
of constant success, and that therefore that 
church which has converted the greatest 
numbers must be that one to whom this 
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mmission and this promise belong; and 
aunting us with the comparatively small 
umber of our converts, they ask us, how we 
an assert that Christ is with us while we 
© signally fail in the performance of his 
‘reat command? Now we might answer 
his claim by showing how merely nominal 
3 this conversion of which Romish mission- 
iries boast. It were easy to prove that 
he vast majority of those whom they call 
sonverts, are really, with the exception of 
heir baptism, heathens still. But, waiving 
shis objection, we answer distinctly, that 
shis assumed test is an utterly false one: 
chere is no promise of uniform success 
viven by Christ to his church. He has in- 
leed promised to be with his disciples to the 
end of the world, but not with them always 
to eusure their success; with them often, as 
he was with his prophets of old, to comfort 
them in their disappointments, to give them 
support and patience under their repeated 
failures, when their ministry, like his own 
in the days of his flesh, seems at times 
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——— 


to be utterly without effect; when, almost 


despairing, they are constrained to cry, 


“ Lord, who hath believed our report, 
and to whom is the arm of the Lord re- 
vealed?” Full often do the true disciples 
toil all night and catch nothing. Which 
then is the true church?—that whose net 
encloses the greatest number? Surely not; 
for Satan has his nets as well as Christ, and 
they are filled with far greater numbers too; 
but there is this difference, that they are 
never drawn to but always from the shore. 
It is the direction in which the net is drawn, 
and not the numbers it contains, that shows 
who those are who draw it. That is the 
true church, not which makes most con- 
verts, but which most surely leads those she 
has made to Christ. 

But, secondly, it is especially needful 
that we remember that success can never 
be the chief motive for exertion or for per- 
severance in this our duty of evangelizing 
the world. It is very necessary in this time 
of great missionary effort and great mission- 
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ry success to understand this; for just 
ow, when God seems to have poured out 
pon the church a spirit almost Pentecostal 
—when vast sums are raised and noble 
‘forts made for the cause of Christ—there 
3 a natural tendency in men’s minds, when 
ooking upon these great results of their 
abours, to imagine, that such must always 
ollow exertions in God’s cause; and from 
pulpit and platform to urge men to contri- 
mute largely, because such great things have 
veen effected already. Now we do not say 
hat christians should not rejoice exceed- 
ngly for any success that God may be 
leased to grant them, or, that when we see 
housands daily added to the church, we 
ould not “thank God and take courage;” 
nut we should never forget that this flou- 
‘ishing state of things is not necessarily 
asting; that disappointment, and difficulty, 
ind danger, are just as often the experience 
f the church as triumph and security; that 
xven in our time she may have to undergo 
ier night of fruitless toil. And if it should 
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be so, then, surely this spirit of religious 
excitement and display, which makes us ) 
so ready to ‘sacrifice to our own net, and 
burn incense to our own drag”*—this habit 
of looking always for great results, instead 
of acting always upon great principles—will 
be a bad preparation for such a season of 
trial. May we not reasonably fear that if 
such a time should come—and who can say 
how soon it may come?—when the cause of 
Christ, no longer prosperous, shall be there- 
fore no longer fashionable—when, instead 
of the glowing accounts of missionary tri- 
umphs that now reach us from every foreign 
station, we should receive only tales of dis- 
appointment and reverses—when, for the 
eloquent and spirit-stirring addresses, full 
of congratulations on what has been done, 
and anticipations of what we yet shall do, 
that now make our religious anniversaries 
so exciting and attractive, we should hear 
only mournful confessions of failure; ac- 
knowledgments that our missionaries, though 
* Huebwleel'Gt 
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hey have toiled so long and earnestly, have 
-et caught nothing,—that then the love of 
many would wax cold, and that not a few 
»f those who now swell our subscription 
ists and throng our public meetings, would 
weary of a task in which they were no lon- 
“er supported by excitement or applause, 
put which would then require the patience, 
she perseverance, the self-denial, which 
shose, and those alone, can exercise, who 
nave learned to walk by faith and not by 
sight? 

I know that such language as this is un- 
isual, and, doubtless, unpleasing to many. 
Perhaps it may not, on that account, be 
the less called for. But I have at least a 
firm conviction of the truth of what I say— 
that in our great and natural delight at the 
results of our missionary labours, we have 
lost sight, in a measure, of the true motive 
to all such exertions. And, therefore, I be- 
lieve it to be a duty, however unpopular, 
incumbent upon those who desire to be found 
faithful, to recall it to your minds—to re- 
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peat to you again and again—that the 
church of Christ, in all her tasks, should 
ever be supported by the command of Christ, 
““Go ye and preach the gospel to every 
creature;” a command ever in foree—a mo- 
tive ever effectual 


a principle ever sus- 
taining; one that will preserve us alike 
from vain self-complacency in the hour of 
success, and from faithless despondency in 
the hour of trial. 

Thus far, brethren, we have spoken only 
of the duties and the trials of the church; 
let us now pass to a more pleasing subject— 
the hopes of the church. 

These disciples, after this night of toil, 
are cheered by the sight of their Lord and 
master: “And when it was day they saw 
Jesus standing by the shore.” 

There is a difference in the position of 
our Lord on this occasion, from that in 
which he appears on the former and similar 
one. ‘Then he was in the same ship with 
his disciples, and shared their danger. Now 
he stands upon the shore to which they 
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asten, and from thence directs their labour. 
[There he accompanies them all through their 
task; here they reach him when that task 
‘s accomplished. In both of these aspects 
loes he appear to us, his disciples, now. 
e is with us in all our toils:—“Lo, I 
m with you always, even to the end of the 
world;” and yet he has gone before us and 
waits to receive us in that place to which 
we hasten:—‘I go to prepare a place 
or you.” Here is the confidence and 
: he hope of his church: confidence, because 
we know that our Lord is with us now;— 
ope, because we know that we shall ever 
e with him hereafter :—Christ in the ship, 
jour shield—Christ on the shore, our exceed- 
ring great reward. 
What a glorious hope is this—to know 
that beyond these troubled and storm- vexed. 
H waters of time there lies a haven of eternal 
‘rest, a land of peace and joy, over which 
‘the wild tempests of earthly strife or perse- 
extion never sweep !—a land, whose inhabi- 
tants are neither scorched by the fierce 
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noontide of fiery passion, nor yet clouded — 
over by the darkness of fear or sorrow; — 
where the dazzling fields never need the light 
of the sun by day nor the moon by night, but — 
where the nations of them which are saved 
walk ever in the ight that beams from the 
throne of God and the Lamb. Thither 
Christ our forerunner is gone before, and on 
the shore of that blessed place he stands to 
welcome us. His voice directs: and cheers 
us in our labours, telling us to be of good 
cheer, for though in this world we shall 
have tribulation, yet that he has overcome 
the world; bidding us be faithful unto death 
that we may win the crown of life, which 
he, our righteous Judge, shall give at his 
appearing. How does this hope sustain the 
drooping hearts, and nerve again the failing 
energies of his disciples, when worn with 
toil or dismayed by danger! When, to the 
doubts and despondings of their own faint 
hearts are added the coldness, the opposi- 
tion, the treacherous desertion of others ; 
when measuring their own feeble strength 
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against all the difficulties they have to 
=ncounter; seeing how little they have 
clone, how little, with all their efforts, 
they can do for Christ; they are ready 
ito give over in despair;—O! what joy 
it is for them, in some bright moment 
tof reviving faith, to see Christ upon the 
sshore, and hear his words of cheering pro- 


mise and direction; to know that he ap- 
rpoints their task, and sees and marks their 
sefforts to accomplish it; that there is not a 
tear they shed, nor groan they utter, in the 
‘extremity of their distress, but is known to 

Him who, himself made perfect through suf- 
‘fering, wills that they shall be so too. To 
‘see, by the keen sight of faith, the very 
banquet spread which they shall share with 
him*—that feast of joys eternal which he 
has prepared for those who love him; to 
| anticipate the moment when, to their night 
of painful toil, shall succeed the morning of 
eternal rest; when, as their feet shall touch 
the shore of that heavenly Canaan, they 

* Verses 9 and 13. 
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shall hear each one his Saviour’s words of — 
welcome, “ Well done, good and faithful ser- — 
vant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord!” | 
Hold fast, then, brethren, this hope, “as — 
an anchor of the soul, sure and stedfast,” 
because, cast within the veil; it may be that 
you will soon have need of all the comfort 
and encouragement that it can give: it 
may be that a time of trial and of danger 
is near at hand; even now the clouds seem 
gathering around us, dark and threatening; 
even now the mutterings of the coming 
storm may be heard, and the wild waves of 
the great deep are rising fierce and high; 
while from within the bark, already tem- 
pest-tossed, are heard strange sounds of ill- 
timed and unseemly strife—the angry voices 
of those who, forgetful of their common 
danger and their common duty, are intent 
only upon wresting the helm from each 
other. Oh! what acomfort, at such a time 
to be able to look beyond and above all 
this; to think that there is One whose word 
is pledged for the security of the ark of his 
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~hureh ; to know that, in spite of all the 
flangers that surround it, it shall neither be 
wrecked by the folly of those who manage 
‘t, nor sunk by the fury of the elements 
that rage against it, but that in his own ap- 
>ointed time it shall safely reach the shore. 

Here, then, we see the duty, the trials, 
nnd the hope of the Church. Her duty is 
to labour always to accomplish the task ap- 
nointed her by her Divine Master; her 
rial, to do so with varying fortunes—now 
cempted by prosperity, now tried by adver- 
bity; her hope, the rest that remaineth— 
the glory yet to be revealed. 

Thus, brethren, we have arrived at the 
termination of that task we proposed to our- 
elves at the commencement of these dis- 
nourses. We have considered, in their typi- 
sal character, three of our Lord’s miracles; 
and have sought to discover some of those 
‘an which they symbolize for us. I feel 
how imperfectly and cursorily this has been 

one; for it was impossible, within the 
limits of one sermon, to set forth all the in- 
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struction contained in each of these miracles, 
or to dwell at sufficient length even upon 
those subjects of which I have spoken. But — 
the object of these discourses has been, not — 
so much to state at length any particular . 
truth or truths, or to point out every possi- 
ble lesson that might be drawn from these 
works of our Lord, as to suggest to you a — 
line of thought which you may profitably 
follow for yourselves, to lead you to contem- 
plate all the miracles of Christ in that point 
of view in which we have considered these, 
—as earthly shadows of heavenly truths— 
material and visible representations of things 
in their nature invisible. 

I trust that I have sueceeded in persuad- 
ing you of this, and that henceforth you 
will look upon the miracles of our Lord not 
merely as the barren battle-field of christian 
and infidel, needful to defend, but useless — 
to cultivate; but rather as the very garden 
of the Lord, out of which he has made to 
grow “every tree that is pleasant to the 
sight and good for food,” in which, as we 
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sabour, we may hear the voice of the Lord | 
sod speaking to us, not in wrath but love; 
snd even while we bow in awe before his 
lmighty power, we may thankfully listen 
»0 the teachings of his infinite wisdom. 
How fitting a conclusion to such a course 
of thought is this last manifestation of the 
plory of our Lord. 
| As we began with contemplating Christ 
pn earth, the author of temporal happiness, 
so we close with the vision of Christ in 
heaven, the giver of eternal glory; and 
Hetween these two scenes, the miracle at 
Bethany supplies the connecting link; for 
‘t is the renewed man, quickened by the 
woice of the Son of God, who truly enjoys 
cemporal blessings, and rightly performs 
neavenly duties, and finally attains to 
heavenly felicity. 
| See, then, in these three miracles, the 
i Christian course displayed ;—Christ 
nt the festival—the giver of our earthly 
njoyments; Christ beside the grave—the 
author of our spiritual and everlasting life ; 
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Christ upon the shore—the source of all _ 
our joys throughout eternity : in one word— 
“Christ in us, the hope of glory.” 

May such be the course of each one of 
you who hear me. What more could 
we desire for you than this—that, in 
each varying circumstance of life, through 
all those chequered scenes of good or ill, 
that lie between the cradle and the grave, 
your Saviour may be ever with you, en- 
hancing all your pleasures, appointing all 
your duties, soothing all your sorrows; and, 
at the last, receiving you in that blessed 
abode, whither he is gone to prepare a place 
for you, so that where he is, there for ever 
you may be also? We pray not for you— 
it were vain to pray 


that you may be 
spared the trials and temptations that beset 
all human beings. Who can hope that his 
voyage over life’s rough sea shall be all pros- 
perous and peaceful? But this we pray for 
you, that you may nof drift aimlessly and 
helplessly on that tide that swiftly and 
strongly bears us all along, the sport of its 
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wild winds and currents, but that ever, 
with fixed, unwavering glance, looking unto 
Fesus, the author and finisher of your faith, 
rou may, with firm and patient heart, hold 
’n your way unto the end; that “being 
itedfast in faith, joyful through hope, and 
sooted in charity, you may so pass the 
waves of this troublesome world, that finally 
rou may come to that land of everlasting 
iife, there to reign, world without end,” with 
Yesus Christ our Lord. 


SERMON V. 


CONSCIENCE ACCUSING AND EXCUSING. 


‘Which shew the work of the law written in their hearts, their 
conscience also bearing witness, and their thoughts the 
mean while accusing or else excusing one another.”— 
Rom. ii. 15. 

Tus Epistle to the Romans was written to 

prove the necessity and the sufficiency of the 

salvation offered to man in the gospel of 

Jesus Christ. The two first chapters, and 

a part of the third, are taken up in proving 

that all men need a Saviour, because “ all 

have sinned and come short of the glory of 

God;”* and then, having thus convinced all 

men of sin, and having stopped every mouth, 

and brought in the whole world guilty be- 
fore God, the Apostle proceeds, in the fol- 


* Romans iii. 23. 
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towing chapters, to show how these sinners 
may be “justified freely by his grace through 
The redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” 
Now St. Paul had two very different classes 
»f men to deal with, when proving to them 
lheir own sinfulness. Men were then divi- 
led into Jews and Gentiles,—into those who 
nad a revealed law and those who had not. 
With the first of these classes, the Jews, he 
nad no difficulty in proving their guilt; he 
nad a written law and a written sentence to 
nppeal to, and he appeals to both. In the 
second chapter, he cites the law thus:— 
Behold, thou art called a Jew, and restest 
in the law, and makest thy boast of God, 
and knowest his will, and approvest those 
things that are excellent, being instructed 
lout of the law.” “Thou, therefore, which 
tteachest another, teachest thou not thyself ? 
thou that preachest a man should not steal, 
dost thou steal ?”. “ Thou that makest thy 
1 of the law, through breaking the law 


\dishonourest thou God ?”* In the third chap- 


* Chap. ii. verses 17, 18, 21, 23. 
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ter he cites the sentence thus :—“‘It is writ- 
ten, There is none righteous, no, not one: 
there is none that understandeth, there is 7 
none that seeketh after God. They are all 
gone out of the way, they are altogether be- 


come unprofitable; there is none that doeth 
good, no, not one.”* There can be no ques- 
tion, therefore, as to the guilt of the Jew: 
the same word of God that records the law — 
records his breach of it. But with the Gen- — 
tile world the case is different; there is 
no written law and no written sentence to 
quote; how then shall they be convinced of 
sin? for “ where there is no law there is no 
transgression.” In their case, then, St. Paul 
appeals to another law and another sen- 
tence,—the law in the heart of every man, 
and the sentence of his conscience pronounc- 
ing him guilty of having broken it. “ For 
when the Gentiles which have not the law, 
do by nature the things contained in the 
law, these not having a law are a law unto 
themselves, which shew the work of the law 


* Romans iii. 10—13. 
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written in their hearts, their conscience also 
‘earing witness, and their thoughts, mean- 
while, accusing or else excusing one ano- 
her.”* To these he appeals with the same 
sertainty and with the same deference that 
se does to the written law and to the written 
sntence of the Jew, because their authority 
s the same. Both are divine. Those un- 
rritten principles of right and wrong; those 
rroad rules of justice and morality in which 
Ill men agree, and by which, in the absence 
if revelation, they regulate their conduct ;— 
rhether they be traditions of a lost religion, 
w innate in the nature of man, it matters 
jot ;—they are the laws of God. And that 
joice within, which adds to these laws the 
nnetion of moral obligation, accusing or 
xcusing each individual according as he 
reaks or keeps them—this is the voice of 
rod; so that in the case of the Gentile, as 
n the case of the Jew, St. Paul appeals to 
law and to a sentence which those whom 
e addresses feel to be binding upon them, 


* Romans v. 14, 15. 
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and which they know to be against them. 
To the Jew he quotes the written sentence 
of a written law; to the Gentile the unwrit- 
ten sentence of an unwritten law. To the | 
Jew he says, You cannot deny your guilt, 
for the word of God records it. To the 
Gentile he says, Neither can you deny yours, 

for the voice of God within you declares it. _ 
Say not that you have no law, and therefore 
no sin. There has been for you not only a 

law but a judge, and that judge has pro- 
nounced your sentence over and over again, 

and to that sentence I now appeal, when I 

call upon you to acknowledge yourselves 

guilty before God. 

Now, this law and this judge, to which 
St. Paul appealed in his argument with the 
Gentiles, still exist. We have still the 
law of nature and the voice of conscience. 
But, as natural religion has been superseded 
by revealed, the law of nature is no longer 
our rule of life; not that it is not really 
binding on us, but because it is included in 
another and a higher one. But the office 
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f the judge remains among us in full force. 
he conscience of each man still brings 
zach action of his into comparison with law, 
nd judges whether it be in accordance 
tan it or no. This faculty is an essential 
yart of our being. Man is not an irra- 
sional animal, acting in blind and instinc- 
sive obedience to law; he has a moral 
sense by which he takes cognizance of his 
wn acts, pronouncing them to be good or 
evil. It is of this principle in our nature 
that we purpose speaking to you to-day. 
We invite you to consider with us this 
fact,—that every man by nature passes 
judgment upon himself. 

| There is no need to take up time in 
idefining conscience—it is just one of those 
ithings which all understand without a de- 
ifinition. You all know that there is some- 
ithing within you which checks you when 
jyou do wrong, and applauds you when you 
ido right; and that something you call con- 
iscience ; and if we were to spend an hour 
jin defining it, we could give you no clearer 
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idea of its nature than this. Nor, need we © 
prove to you the authority of this judge ; 
within us; all acknowledge that it is absolute 
and supreme. We donot mean that itis irre-_ 
sistible, for men may and do successfully 
resist it; but that it is, nevertheless, univer- 
sally acknowledged. We feel that, when we 
disobey its commands, we are guilty of 
rebellion. We may dethrone the conscience 
from its high seat of government over all 
the other faculties of our nature, rejecting 
it from being a judge and a ruler over us, 
but yet it stands, though crownless and 
sceptreless, our rightful sovereign still; and 
we feel it to be so, even while we transfer 
our allegiance to another. 

It is, then, neither of the nature nor the 
authority of conscience that we would now 
speak: the one is sufficiently understood, 
and the other is sufficiently admitted by all. 
It is another and more important enquiry 
on which we ask you to enter with us:— 
What are the uses of conscience? For 
what purpose is it, that every human being 
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s thus gifted with this faculty of self-judg- 
ent? St. Paul tells us in our text, that 
=s office is two-fold—it accuses and excu- 
s; that is, like all judges, it acquits or 
nondemns, for its accusations are condemna- 
lions; it is both judge and witness; that 
which your conscience accuses you of, it 
jondemns you for having done. 

Let us, then, consider each of these acts. 
et us contemplate, firstly, THE CONSCIENCE 
¢ONDEMNING. The first thing we observe 
rf this judge is, that it never condemns 
wnjustly. Never does man pronounce him- 
self to be guilty, unless he really be so. 
Never does a sense of wrong accompany 
iny act, but, in that act there has been a 
transgression of some law. And, even if 
ihe law that we have broken have no divine 
yuthority, yet, if we believe that it has, our 
‘onscience rightly condemns us for breaking 
t; for, in such a case, we have rebelled 
against what we imagined to be the voice 
f God, and must have, therefore, intended 
isobedience to him; and for this, we are 
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justly accused by our own hearts and con- — 


victed of sin. Of this, we have an instance 


in the fourteenth chapter of this Epistle. — 


St. Paul, speaking of the scruples of the 
weaker brethren, with respect to the eating 
of certain meats, says, “I know and am~ 


persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that there is 
nothing unclean of itself; but, to him that 
esteemeth anything to be unclean, to him it 
is unclean.”* And, if such a scrupulous 
person, in spite of his doubts, were to eat, 
then, we are told, he is condemned for so 
eating.f Thus we see, that even when the 
law is imaginary, yet, to transgress it is 
a real offence; so that, in no possible case, 
can the accusations of our conscience be 
other than strictly and unerringly true. 
Again, the decisions of this judge are 
searching and comprehensive. They in- 
clude the whole moral being of man. 
Thought and word, as well as deed, are 


judged of by this tribunal. It takes cogni- 


zance of what no other tribunal, save one, 


* Romans xiy. 14, + See also 1 Cor. viii, 4—11. 
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an discern—“ the thoughts and intents of 
she heart.’’ The concealments and evasions 
hat so often save us from the judgment 
pf our fellow-men, avail not here. The 
motives of each action are laid bare before 
ur own conscience, and man feels that, 
thowever he may deceive others, he cannot 
eonceal his guilt from himself. 

Further, the sentences of this tribunal are 
sstrictly impartial. There is no leaning to 
tthe one side or the other in its decisions. 
(No criminal can ever hope to bribe or per- 
ssuade this judge to decide in his favour. 
‘Neither the affections with their sophistry, 
‘nor the passions with their violence, nor the 
‘reason with its subtlety, however powerfully 
‘ these advocates may plead, can ever prevail 
‘upon this judge to clear the guilty. 

| Yet more, they are inevitable. No mancan 
choose whether he will pronounce judgment 


) 


‘on his own actions or not. An act once 


| done passes necessarily and inevitably into 
| the tribunal of the conscience to be judged, 


| and sooner or later it must receive its sen- 


| 
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tence either of acquittal or condemnation. 
No man can evade or flee from his own con- 
science. 

Lastly, they are final. No one ever 
dreams of obtaining a reversal or a commu- 
tation of them. However earnestly we may 
have desired an acquittal, however terrible 
the sentence may have been, however great 
the agony of shame, and remorse, and fear, 
that follows on it, it is relentlessly inflicted, 
and we feel that it must be so; that, even 
though our punishment be greater than we 
can bear, yet that the sentence that awarded 
it is final and irrevocable. 

Such, brethren, are the condemnations of 
the conscience;—unerring, searching, im- 
partial, inevitable, final. But why are they 
so? For what reason is it, that God has 
placed in the heart of each one of us this 
stern, pitiless, uncorruptible judge, that 
thus invariably and surely condemns each 
transgression of his law? We answer, 
firstly, as a proof of his own existence and 
character as a moral governor. Conscience 
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s God’s living witness in the heart of man, 
ittesting this truth, that he who-once made 
fim upright, shall one day judge him for 
Ss many inventions. It is to this sentence 
the conscience that we appeal, when we 
‘ould prove even to those who reject the 
tritten word, that there is a judgment yet 
» come, when every transgression shall re- 
pive its just recompence of reward; for, 
me proofs of God’s moral government, 
(hich may be drawn from the constitution 
© things or the dealings of providence, are 
ifficult and doubtful. For though we 
lieve it may be made clear, to those who 
re willing to be convinced, that on the 
hole the balance of happiness in this world 
| in favour of virtue, yet still there is so 


} 


‘uch of wrong and violence, so much of 
jemingly innocent suffering and of trium- 
hant wickedness, so much that is dark and 
erplexing in this world, in which good and 
hil are still mixed together in apparently 
extricable confusion, that there is abun- 
wnt room for cavils and objections on the 
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part of those who do not wish to believe 
that ‘the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth.” 
It is only a pious man, only one who has, 
like David, contemplated the world in the 
light of the sanctuary,* that can understand — 
these things. But in the conscience there 
is no such confusion between good and evil. — 
There, right and wrong are separated, as_ 
they shall one day be, in this world and in 
all worlds over which Christ shall reign. 

We say then to those miserable men who 
deny that God is their Maker and shall be 
their Judge, because they fear to believe it, 
—We will not bring any long and laboured 
arguments to prove this to you. We will 
not send you to explore the records of his- 
tory, nor yet to examine the laws and con- 
stitutions of the world around you for proofs 
which you might deny or gainsay. But we 
will send you to search in the records of 
your own experience. We bid you examine 
the constitution of your own nature. We 
ask you to tell us, what is this strange, fear- 


* Psalm Ixxiii, 17. 
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il indweller in your own hearts that is 
‘ithin you, and yet seems not of you—a 
ing apart and above you, with no sym- 
zathies for your weakness, no pity for 
ur sufferings? What is this mysteri- 
lus judge, that tries your every action, 
mat sees even into the very deepest and 
rarkest recesses of your hearts, whose voice 
p clear and powerful, and yet so still and 
tall, makes you thrill through your whole 
#eing as you hear it? What is this but the 
jery voice of God, which guilty man once 
seard, and fearing, sought to hide himself 


rom it in vain? This tribunal, so search- 
ng, so just, so inexorable, whose sentence, 
wen when inflicted, leaves yet a sense of 
var, a dread of punishment yet to come,-—— 
that is it, but an anticipation of that more 
wful judgment which this book foretels? 
jee, then, you who mock at the description 
nat we read to you of a throne that shall 
© set, and books that shall be opened, and 
lead that shall be judged—see, already, a 

hrone erected within you, on which is 


| 
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seated God’s vicegerent—conscience ; and 
before which, memory already opens the 
book of an ungodly life; and on which 
already it pronounces its unerring and) 
pitiless sentence. See, here, a proof that 
you, who thus daily give an account of your’ 
actions, are an accountable being ; that you 
who thus pass Judgment on yourself, shall 
one day be judged finally and for ever ! 

But, secondly, conscience serves to pre- 
pare men for the reception of the gospel: 
it is the forerunner of Christ, that makes 
ready his way in the heart of every man. 
If it were not for this, how men would scorn 
and scoff at the preaching of the Cross! 
How contemptuously and indignantly would 
they turn away from him who told them 
they were lost and ruined sinners, who 
needed free forgiveness for the sake of 
Christ! But this accusing voice within, 
that answers to our warning from without, 
enables us to gain a respectful hearing even 
for the gospel of a crucified Saviour; so that 
when the messenger of Christ stands in the 
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“esence of the great and the powerful—the 
lixes of this world, who, entrenched with- 
. their pride and their power, listen scorn- 
ully to his words, he needs not fear to 
sason with them “of righteousness, temper- 
ce, and judgment to come;” for he knows 
were is that within them that echoes his 
vasonings and makes them tremble. This is 
nat faithful servant of God, unshaken in 
es loyalty, that ever hastens to admit his 
ruth into the palace of the strong man, be 
= armed never so strongly. This accusing 
TPcaisa is the very fulcrum on which, 
esting the lever of the word, we move the 
rorld. 

| It is to this principle that, in our em- 
iassy of reconciliation, we make our first 
md our most confident appeal. We care 
jot who the man may be to whom we 
iddress ourselves—whether high or low, 
ich or poor—whether a refined and en- 
ightened philosopher, or a barbarous and 
bnorant savage: enough for us, he is a 


nan. We address him at once as a con- 
M 
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victed criminal. We say to him, Whoever — 
you may be, you are a sinner, and you 


know it. You have a law—we care not 


how scanty or how low its requirements — 


| 


: 
. 


: 


’ 


may be—and you know that you have 


broken it. You have a judge within you, 
whose sentence of condemnation you have 
often heard with fear and trembling. Hear 
us, when we tell you that that sentence is 
but an appeal to another and a more awful 
one. Hear us, when we tell you that these 
accusations of your own heart are recorded 
against you in the book of God. Hear us, 
above all, when we tell you that, from these 
fears and stings of an accusing conscience, 
from these haunting terrors of a coming 
judgment, there is deliverance in Christ, 
and in him alone; and, when we thus 
speak, we know that in spite of the dulness 


of ignorance, or the subtlety of spiritual | 


wickedness, men feel in their inmost souls 
that what we say is true ;—their conscience, 
even while we speak, is witnessing for God. 


Such, then, are the uses of the accu-— 
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ng conscience. It testifies to men the 
istence of God, as a moral governor. 
= prepares them to acknowledge God, as 
merciful Saviour. 
But conscience has another office;—it 
cuses as well as accuses; it not only con- 
mns, but it acquits. Now, here a most 
mportant question arises. Are these ac- 
mittals of the conscience as unerring as its 
ondemnations? We have seen that what- 
wer it condemns, must be wrong. Is it 


rue, that whatever it approves must be 
ight? Most certainly not! It is not by 
my means true, that whatever a man does 
Onscientiously is therefore right. Nay, we 
mow that men have conscientiously com- 
nitted the very greatest crimes. The most 
weadful sin the world ever saw—the cruci- 
xion of our Lord—was a conscientious 
ict on the part of many who took share 
h it. There can be no doubt that the 
najority of those who cried out, ‘“ Crucify 
im, crucify him,” really believed him 
orthy of death, and thought they did 
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right in demanding his execution. Our 
Lord’s dying prayer attests that they knew 
not what they did. Again, St. Paul tells 
us that he “verily thought with himself, 
that he ought to do many things contrary — 
to the name of Jesus of Nazareth.”* And 
our Lord tells his disciples that the time 
should come, when he who killed them 
should think that he did God service. 

Here are instances of acts done conscien-_ 
tiously, yet, which no one would contend 
were therefore lawful. But, though all 
men must admit that these acts were 
crimes, yet, still the question remains— 
Were they sins?—that is, did guilt attach — 
to those who conscientiously committed 
them? Admitting that such acts, con-— 
sidered in themselves, were wrong, still, is 
-it not sufficient excuse for those who did 
them that they knew no better? If, as we 
have seen, when we do what is in itself 
harmless, believing it to be wrong, we are 
justly condemned, does it not follow, by 


* Acts xxvi. 9) 
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arity of reasoning, that when we do what 
_ wrong, believing it to be right, that we 
ve justly acquitted? This is an all-impor- 
nt, a vital question to decide. A mistake 
this point is fatal; and, yet, there is no 
abject on which men think and talk more 
osely than on this. The common notion 
n this subject is, that what a man believes 
» be right, is right for him. It is com- 
only said, that men’s degrees of know- 
idge—and, therefore, of course, their 
pinions—vary greatly; that what one 
san conscientiously thinks to be right, 
nother man conscientiously thinks to be 
trong; and that every man is, therefore, 
pund to act up to the best of his know- 
jdge and belief; and that, if he does this, 
» cannot be blamed even if he should err. 
nd when we, as we are bound to do, deny 
his, and assert that, even when men follow 
he dictates of their conscience, yet, that 
hey are, in many instances, responsible for 
eir errors, and may justly be punished for 
nem, we are asked, What, then, do you 
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mean by the supremacy of conscience? 
How can we be bound to obey that which 
may mislead us? or, if we be so bound, 
how can we be blamed for having been so 
misled? Surely, it is urged, a man must 
obey his own conscience. Certainly, we 
answer, he must ; if he disobey it, he sins. 
Surely, then, he cannot be punished for 
having obeyed it. Certainly, we answer, 
he may; in very many cases he sins in 
obeying it. 

Now, doubtless these two assertions may 
seem, to many of you, utterly irreconcile- 
able. We entreat your earnest attention 
while we explain to you this seeming incon- 
sistency. 

Consciénce, we have seen is a judge; but 
it is not the law by which we are judged ; 
for the law must be perfect, uniform, con- 
sistent with itself—and this conscience is 
not. Its decisions are various and contra 
dictory ; and sometimes, as we have seen, 
unsound. If it were the law, then God 
would have given to man different, and con- 
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adictory, and unsound laws—a thing we 
now to be impossible. The word of God, 
hether written in the heart or engraven 
m stone, must always be man’s rule of life. 
Nonscience is the living and speaking judge 
that acquits or condemns us, according as 
e keep or break this law. Now, it is 
taite clear that this judge can only con- 
emn such actions as transgress some known 
vrecept. If the law that bears upon his 
ase be unknown to the judge, the criminal 
must be acquitted. Now, when there has 
ween no law revealed, concerning the act in 
uestion, then the acquittal of this judge 
ust hold good, for no man can be con- 
llemned for doing what is not forbidden to 
aim. Thus the heathen, who*never re- 
seived the command, “ Love your enemies, 
o good to them that hate you,” were not 
puilty before God for not doing so,—their 
ronsciences acquitted them of sin, in hating 
heir enemies, or in revenging their injuries; 
und justly, for they could not have known 
hny better. ‘ The times of their ignorance,” 
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we are told, “God winked at;’* but the 
case is completely altered when a revelation 
is made, for then it becomes the duty of 
every man, to whom it has been given, to 
make himself acquainted with it, and to 
square his actions by it; and if he does not, 
then his ignorance is wilful, and cannot 
excuse his transgression. When God speaks, ~ 
it is man’s first duty to listen; and it can-— 
not avail him who neglects this duty, to 
plead that neglect, in excuse for his after 
disobedience. 
Let us suppose, then, a man possessed of 
a revelation of God's will, which he pays no — 
heed to, and of which he is therefore, in a 
great measure, ignorant; he consults his — 
conscience concerning something he has 
done or is about to do. He asks, Is this 
lawful? The conscience, judging always 
rightly upon the facts brought before it, 
decides that it is; and that decision is er- 
roneous. But why? Because the fact that 
it was forbidden was hidden from the judge. 


Acts xvii. 30. 
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The most material element to a correct de- 
sision was wanting. Had it clearly ap- 
eared at the moment of the inquiry that 
tthere was a law of God against that act, 
hen the judge, always faithful to the law, 
ust have condemned it. But who is re- 
ponsible for this error? Clearly the indi- 
rvidual himself, who, neglecting to study the 
aw, failed to state the case fairly. The 
racquittal of such a man’s conscience does 
ot hold good, for he has himself wilfully 
‘misinformed. it. 

Therefore, it is plain that when men sin, 
‘it is no excuse to say they knew no better, 
‘unless it can be shewn that they could not 
‘possibly have known better. For instance : 
‘the Jews, who crucified our Lord, or Saul 
‘of Tarsus, who persecuted his followers, 
| were guilty of sin, although their con- 
| Sciences justified their acts; because both 
one and the other might, and ought, to 
“have known, that Jesus was the Messiah. 
| Or, to take a still clearer illustration of our 
| meaning from the narrative of our Lord’s 
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crucifixion,—Pilate, who consented to his 
death, though he believed him innocent, is 
an instance of a man who sinned by doing 
what he knew to be wrong. The Jews who 
insisted upon his death, believing him to be 
guilty, are instances of men sinning by 
doing what they believed to be right. 
Therefore, when men, whom we accuse of 
sin, quote the acquittal of their own con- 
science, and tell us, Here is a decision in 
our favour which you must admit to be 
valid, for you acknowledge the authority 
that gave it; we answer,—We deny the 
validity of this decision, and yet we do not 
impugn the authority of the judge. Nay, 
from the very lips of that judge we will 
procure your condemnation. Return with 
us before that tribunal, and there confess 
that there is a law concerning this matter 
which you should have known, and which 
you are willingly and wilfully ignorant of ; 
and then see if your sentence of acquittal 
be not changed into a sentence of condem- 
nation. We admit that you are bound to 


+ 
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act conscientiously, but we deny that, in 
‘this instance, you have done so; for a law 
‘of God once given, it was your conscien- 
tious duty to study and to know that law; 
and, for neglecting this, your own con- 
science pronounces you guilty before God. 
The sum of the matter, then, is this: a 
‘man’s conscience may acquit him erroneous- 
ly, through ignorance. If that ignorance 
be unavoidable, the acquittal stands. If it 
be wilful, it is reversed, “for this is the 
‘condemnation, that light is come into the 
world, and men loved darkness rather than 
light, because there deeds were evil;” and 
if, in that darkness they have chosen, they 
' stumble and fall, the fault is theirs. “If 
the light that is in you be darkness, how 
| great is that darkness !” 
' But there is another reason why we 
should not always think that we are acting 
| rightly when our conscience does not con- 
demn us: not only may the conscience be 
darkened by ignorance, but it may be 
hardened by sin. It is possible, by long 
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continuance in known sin, so completely 
to silence the voice of the monitor within 
us, that it shall no longer rebuke nor 
condemn our evil deeds. Not that it 
ever approves of evil, as such, nor even 
that it loses its power of distinguishing 
between good and evil, but it loses that 
sensitiveness of its presence, that antip- 
athy to it (if we may so speak) which 
once it felt. Long familiarity with wicked- 
ness hardens the heart, as the hot iron 
sears into insensibility the hand of him 
who daily handles it. The mental con- 
dition of such a man, is a very strange 
and fearful one. It cannot be said that 
he has no conscience, for he knows that 
what he does is wrong. Indeed, he 
cannot come into this state unless by sin- 
ning against light ; and yet this conviction 
of the sinfulness of what he does causes him 
no fear or uneasiness. He will tell you 
that he knows the judgment of God is 
against those who do as he does, and yet he 
not only continues to do such things, but to 
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ave pleasure in those who do them. He 
seems to live in a state resembling that of 
the drunkard, who feels no pain from the 
lows which yet he is dimly conscious of re- 
eiving. “They have stricken me,” such 
n one seems to say of the judgments of his 
nonscience, “ they have stricken me, and I 
was not sick ; they have beaten me, and I 
‘elt it not: when I shall awake I will seek 
it yet again.”* This is the most awful judg- 
ent of God on this side the grave, when 
is Spirit, which will not always strive 
with man, departs at last from the heart 
that has so long resisted and grieved it. 
When the sinner is left alone—given over 
to a reprobate mind—judicially hardened 
nto final impenitence—in such a man the 
ronscience no longer rebukes nor accuses : 
rhe cause has passed into a higher tribunal: 
that man is marked and set apart for the 
Final sentence of God; or, rather, the exe- 
ution of that sentence has already com- 
menced—the judgment of insensibility, pre- 


ee 


* Prov. xxiii. “35. 
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ceding and anticipating the judgment of 
destruction. 

We may conclude, then, finally, that 
neither the approval nor the silence of 
conscience, concerning any action, always 
justifies it: for wilful ignorance may deceive 
it into a false decision, and wilful sin may 
prevent it deciding at all; and, therefore, 
while we should always acknowledge its 
condemnations, we should pause before we 
admit its acquittals—the thoughts that 
accuse us are more often true than those 
which excuse us. 

But, are we always to distrust the ac- 
quittal of this judge? May we never take 
comfort in the approval of our own hearts ? 
and if we may, when may we do so? How 
shall we know when we are to doubt, and 
when we are to implicitly follow the dic- 
tates of our conscience? The rule is a very 
simple one. That man should always dis- 
trust the decisions of his conscience, who 
has reason to fear that it is either darkened 
through ignorance, or hardened by sin. — 
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e who seldom studies God’s word, and 
still more seldom prays for God’s grace— . 
ne, who never earnestly seeks for the teach- 
sng of God’s Holy Spirit, that he may learn 
what is that “good and acceptable and 
verfect will of God”—let such a man dis- 
crust the excusing of his conscience, for he 
nas wilfully deceived it. Or, he, who, en- 
lightened by the hearing of the word, which 
iis heart has never received, instructed in 
che law, and knowing God’s will, and ap- 
roving the things that are more excellent, 
et continues to sin against this knowledge 
with a high hand—let such a man tremble 
nt the silence of his conscience ; he has wil- 
| ully hardened it. 

| But who may safely follow the dictates 
f his conscience? He, who has reason to 
ipelieve that it is neither ignorant nor hard- 
ned—he who often studies God’s word, and 
still more often prays for his grace—he who 
strives to “cleanse his way, by taking heed 
thereto according to his word ;” “ whose de- 
light is in the law of the Lord, in which he 


” never deciding upon any step with- 


above, 
out first asking counsel of God, seeking to 
know his will, that he may conform himself 
thereto ; he who, while conscious that he does 
not regard iniquity in his heart, nor in- 
dulge in the practice of any known sin, yet 


zealously watches whether there be any evil — 


way in him, shrinking sensitively from the 
approach or the presence of evil; in one 
word, he, whose conscience is at once tender 
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meditates day and night”—he who seeks 

constantly “the wisdom that cometh from — 
; 


and enlightened,—he may safely say, My 


heart condemns me not; I have confidence 
towards God. In such a man, the con- 
science, freed from the errors of ignorance 
and the defilements of sin, answers all the 
ends for which it was given ; for its acquit- 
tals are to him what its condemnations are 
to all men—the voice of God himself. 

The testimony of a good conscience is an 
anticipation of God’s sentence of approval — 
as the accusations of a guilty conscience are 


the anticipation of his sentence of condérnill . 
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ation. As the one is a proof that God will 
punish, so the other is a pledge that he will 
reward. Like the cloudy pillar, which, 
standing between the Egyptian ‘and the Is- 
raelite, was to both a sign of the presence 
of Jehovah ;—but to the one, a terrifying 
token of His wrath; to the other, a glorious 
token of His protecting love:—so con- 
science, in its twofold aspect, accusing and 
excusing, troubles the ungodly and cheers 
ithe saint, by the proof it furnishes to both 
pf judgment to come. 

How great isthe encouragement the Chris- 
tian derives from the testimony of his own 
theart to the truth that God is, and that he is 
p rewarder of those that diligently seek him! 
It makes the reward of the righteous a mat- 
ter not only of faith, but, in a degree, of 
fexperience. Even in this present evil world, 
where all things come alike ; where there 
s “one event to the righteous and to the 
wicked, to the clean and to the unclean,”— 
even here the child of God may know by his 


own daily experience that this shall not be 
Ne 
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so always ;—that a time is coming when ~ 
wrong shall no longer triumph over right, — 
but when they who, by patient continuance ~ 
in well-doing, seek for glory, and honour, 
and immortality, shall enter into eternal 
life. From the lawless violence and cruel 
wrongs of a persecuting world, from the 
uncharitable judgments and injurious ca- 
lumnies of ungodly men, he can appeal to 
the decisions of his own conscience, and as — 
he listens to its approving voice, and hears — 
from it those words which he shall one day 
hear from the mouth of God himself, “ Well 
done good and faithful servant,” the angry — 
tumult from without ceases to disquiet or 
affright him; he can commit his cause to 
him that judgeth rightly, and wait patiently 
for that hour when the counsels of men’s 
hearts shall be revealed, and when his God — 
shall “bring forth his righteousness as the — 
light and his judgment as the noon day.” 
And now, brethren, that we have seen 
what are the uses of the conscience, let 
us press upon each of you this ques- 
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sion, What has conscience been for you? 
what does it announce to you of your 
sondition? Does it accuse you? Does it 
‘eproach you with having disobeyed God’s 
“aw and rejected his salvation ? Is it even 


now telling you that you are a wilful and 
impenitent, and therefore an unforgiven 
sinner? If so—if your heart thus condemn 
wou, “God is greater than your heart, and 
sknoweth all things.” If so, be sure that the 
judgment of your conscience does but echo 
[His, and that you this day stand in peril of 
jyour immortal soul. Hear then the voice 
sof God, for such it is within you. It 
jwarns you to flee from the wrath to come. 
It tells you that there is yet mercy for you ; 
ifor never does God cease to warn until he 
jhas decreed to smite. It tells you, that his 
{Spirit has not ceased to strive with you,— 
ithe heavenly husbandman is yet dressing 
jand tending the barren tree. Beware how 
jyou resist its warnings: beware how you 
ate these convictions ; you may never feel 
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them again in this life. The just punish- 


ment of a seared and hardened heart which 
you provoke may be inflicted on you, and 


you may be left to await, in final and hope-— 
less impenitence, the doom that shall consign - 


you to the blackness of the darkness of 
despair for ever. Remember, that there the 
conscience is no longer hardened: there the 
marks which every passing sin impressed 
upon the hard surface of the petrified con- 


science become, in the hour of its restored 


there, the searings of repeated iniquities 
quicken into everlasting burnings: there the 


| 
y 


vitality, bleeding and agonizing wounds: — 


wounded spirit writhes in all the torture of — 
its own accusing thoughts for ever. We 


warn you then, we entreat you, to flee from 
the wrath to come, of which the distant 
flashes, seen even now afar off, appal your 


soul. Now, while it is called to-day—now — 


while there is yet time for escape-—fly for 
refuge and lay hold of the hope set before 


you in the gospel; lest, if you refuse and 
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till continue thus to harden your heart, 
od should swear in his wrath that you 
hould not enter into his rest. 
_ Does your conscience excuse you? Does 
iit speak to you words of assurance and 
peace? Remember, you cannot trust im- 
plicitly to its approvals. Examine the 
rounds of this confidence. See whether it 
rise from the knowledge that you have 
Mbeen reconciled to God in Christ Jesus, so 
that being justified by faith in his blood you 
thave peace with God; or, whether it be but 
tthe false confidence of a deceived and there- 
ifore self-excusing heart,—the testimony, not 
iof a good conscience purged from dead 
iworks, and therefore void of offence toward 
IGod and man, but of an evil conscience, 
blinded by the ignorance that is in you, 
romising you peace when there is no peace. 
But if, upon examination, you can truly 
isay, that this assurance is not the result of 
ignorance or self-deceit, but the decision of 
ja really good conscience, then may you in- 
Ideed rejoice with exceeding great Joy. You 
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possess a sure proof of God’s love to you~ 
in Christ. For, if a conscience, tender and 
yet not enlightened, be a perpetual snare ; 
if a conscience enlightened and yet not ten- 
der be an awful judgment; a conscience 
at once enlightened and tender is an inesti- 
mable blessing,—it is the seal of the Spirit, 
whereby we may discern that we are sealed 
unto the day of redemption. It is the secret 
voice within that witnesseth with our spirit 
that we are the sons of God. Itisa hidden 
joy that no man taketh from us,—a hope 
that shall never make us ashamed. That 
you may possess this exceeding great and 
precious gift; that the conscience of every 
one here present may bear him faithful wit- 
ness in the Holy Ghost of his own forgive- 
ness and acceptance;—neither wrongfully — 
accusing, nor yet deceitfully excusing, but 
truly and justly acquitting him before God, 
is our heart’s desire for every one of you, 
as it should be your earnest prayer, each 
one of you, for himself. God grant it, for 
Christ’s sake. 


SERMON VI. 


GOD'S INQUISITION SPIRITUAL. 


# All the ways of a man are clean in his own eyes; but,the Lord 
weigheth the spirits.”—Proverbs xvi. 2. 


Tue Bible reveals to us the history and the 
idestiny of man in his relation to God. It 
sdecides for each of us that momentous 
iquestion which ever haunts the soul of 
‘man; for which he has, in all ages, so 
‘earnestly sought an answer—“ What is my 
position with respect to God ?” 

All forms of unrevealed religion that 
have ever existed, are so many attempts 
at answering this question, so many en- 
deavours on the part of man to decide for 
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himself, what is his condition relatively t 
some Supreme Being. The very idea of 


God, however vague and imperfect it may 
be, forces this inquiry on the mind in which 
it exists. We cannot believe that we are 
creatures dependant upon the will and 
pleasure of a Creator, without feeling an 
anxiety to know what are our duties to- 
wards him, and what may be his disposi- 
tion towards us; and, as it is clear that, 
in order to ascertain this, we must know 
something of the nature of both the parties 
thus mutually related, so all religions pro- 
fess to give us this knowledge. Every 
creed, whether it be true or false, whether 
it be a divine revelation or a human inven- 
tion, must consist of descriptions of the 
nature of God and of man, and inferences 
from these, as to what must be the duties 
and the hopes of the latter. The Bible, 
then, does not differ from other writings, 
claiming to be revelations, in the subjects of 
which it treats—for these must be common 
to all—but in the truth of its statements. 
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What we read in this book concerning God 
x ourselves, is emphatically the truth; and 
" we could clearly understand, and always 
Famember, the revelations made to us on 
these subjects in the Bible, we should never 
ne at a loss to decide, each of us for him- 
lf, the state of his own soul. But, un- 
appily for us, the information which the 
fcriptures give, concerning both the divine 
ature and our own, is precisely of that 
tind which it is most difficult for us to re- 
‘eive or to retain. 
_ The Bible reveals to us spiritual truths. 
t tells us of God, that he is a Spirit,—Per- 
fect, Infinite, Almighty, and Omnipresent.* 
It tells us of ourselves,—that we are _spi- 
ritual beings, finite, weak, and imperfect ; 
but still really and truly spiritual, having 
p living soul united to, and animating our 
material bodies.} Now, whether it be from 
the condition in which nian is placed in this 
orld, closely surrounded on all sides by 
x John iy. 24; 1 Tim. vi. 15, 16; Psalm exxxix, 7—12. 


+ Gen. ii. 7; Job xxxii. 8; 1 Cor. xv. 45. 
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what is visible and tangible, or because ow 
understandings have been darkened in con: 
sequence of the fall, it is certain that w 
experience the greatest difficulty in formin 
any notion of things spiritual. If you hav 
any doubt of this, try, for a moment, t 
realize to yourself the idea of a spiri 
what it is—how it differs from a body; or 
to define and trace any one of the faculti 
and operations of the mind; and you wi 
see, at once, how puzzling and perplexin 
such enquiries are; you will find an indis- 
tinctness and an uncertainty of thought on 
those subjects, such as you do not expe- 
rience in considering any others; and we 
feel this, of course, still more painfully 
whenever we attempt to realize the idea of 
God ;—the very thought of an eternal, self: 
existent Spirit overwhelms us. The finite 
intellect sinks exhausted by the vain en- 
deavour to picture to itself the infinite. 
Who can “by searching find out God ?” 
Now, the natural consequence of this 
aversion and incapacity of our nature for 
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iritual ideas, is a strong tendency to ma- 
erialism in religion. The carnal mind, 
ncapable of understanding truths which 
aust be spiritually discerned, endeavours 
» reduce them to the level of its own com- 
ehension, always striving to translate the 
nguage of heaven into that of earth. The 
ays of divine light, as they pass through 
the dense medium of our natural under- 
anding, are always liable to be bent aside 
rom their true direction; and so the image 
rmed in our minds is too often distorted 
nd untrue. And as the spirituality of the 
livine nature is the truth most difficult for 
as to conceive, so it is the one most liable 
10 be lost sight of or corrupted. We are 
always prone to form gross and material 
bonceptions of God; to think of him as 
altogether such an one as ourselves, for- 
etting that “his thoughts are not as our 
shoughts, nor his ways as our ways, 4%. but 
high above them, even as the heavens are 
igher than the earth. 


* Jsaiah ly. 8. 
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Now it is clear that all such erroneous 
notions of God tend directly to mislead us 
in deciding the question of our position 
with respect to him; for, if we proceed to 
make this inquiry while we entertain false 
and inadequate ideas of his nature, then we 
are really considering our relations, not te 
the one true God, but to some being of o 
own imagination. We are deceiving our- 
selves as fatally, though not as grossly, as 
they who of old set “‘ up the wood of their 
graven image, and prayed unto a god that 
could not save.”* For, whether men fashion 
- them their gods out of the trees of the forest 
with the axe and the hammer, and adorn 
them with gold and silver ; or, whether they 
take of their own vain and distempered fan- 
cies, and in their secret chambers of imagery 
picture to themselves a god whom they dec 
with attributes of their own invention,—they 
are alike idol worshippers; they have alike 
“forsaken their own mercies,” and put thei 
trust “in a vanity—the work of errors,” 


* Tsaiah xlv. 20. 
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ire to perish with its maker “in the time 
visitation.” * 
' But not only will the hopes of all such 
=If-deceivers prove delusive, but their rule 
t life must always be imperfect; for man 
rill always resemble the Being whom he wor- 
ips. We always find that just in pro- 
ortion as a man’s ideas of God are erroneous, 
s whole system of morality is faulty and 
fective. We have abundant proof of 
tis both in the past and present history of 
han. We know for instance that the notions 
~hich the heathen entertained of God were 
itterly carnal. There was nothing spiritual 
n a heathen divinity. He was no more than 
| man deified—a being immortal, powerful, 
nd happy, but still with no essential differ- 
Ince between himself and his worshippers, 
aving a human form, human passions and 
petites, human infirmities, even ; and this 
e view of the Divine nature led to all the 
bominations of heathenism ; for these Gen- 
iles could have had no higher standard of 
* Jer. li. 18. 
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morality than that exhibited in the lives of 
the beings they adored, and, as these gods 
were only themselves upon a larger scale,— 
impersonations of all the evil propensities of 
a fallen nature—it followed necessarily that 
they who thus ‘“‘sowed to the flesh, of the 
flesh reaped corruption; that they who 
bowed them down in brutish worship before 
there own deified iniquities became viler and 
baser than the very “ creeping things,” into 
the image of which they had “changed the 
glory of the incorruptible God.” Again, 
when Jehovah revealed himself in his purely 
spiritual character to the Jews, we see in 
them the same tendency to materialism pro- 
ducing similar results. We see it in their 
repeated acts of idolatry, from the day when, 
at the very foot of Sinai, they made them- 
selves a molten image, saying to the things 
their hands had fashioned, “ These be thy 
gods, O Israel, that brought thee up out of 
the land of Egypt,” to the day when the Lord 
their God drave them out of the land which 
they had polluted by the cruel and wicked 
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service of their false gods. And when at last 

the heavy judgments of the Lord had scared 
_ them from their once favourite transgression, 
_we see the working of the same principle in 
their carnal and literal interpretations of 
the Divine law; their utter unconsciousness 

of the spiritual meaning and extent of its 
precepts; their vain clinging to the forms 
_ of its ceremonial ordinances, while they 
| saw nothing of the truths they typified, 
| proving themselves as ignorant of the great 
‘truth that God is a Spirit, and that his 
' worship must be spiritual, as they had ever 
_been in the days of their open idolatry. 
_And we see this error still producing its 
sure fruit of practical ungodliness: these 
| Pharisees, with all their strict observance 
| of the letter of the law; their tything of 
| mint, and anise, and cummin, yet omitted 
the weightier matters of judgment, and 
: mercy, and faith. So great was their wick- 
edness that it brought down upon them 
that terrible denunciation of our Lord’s, 
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‘Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how 
shall ye escape the damnation of hell !” 

But it is not only in the history of the 
Heathen or the Jew that we may trace the 
workings of this evil principle. The history 
of Christianity proves but too clearly that — 
it is inherent in our common nature, and 
that we Christians, though living under a — 
dispensation eminently and peculiarly spi- 
ritual, may be just as prone to materialism | 
as either the idolatrous Gentile or the self- 
righteous Pharisee. Even in the days of 
the apostles there were those who, though 
they had “ begun in the Spirit,” yet sought 
to be “made perfect in the flesh,” turning 
back unto “weak and beggarly elements,” 
substituting that ‘‘ bodily exercise” that pro- 
fiteth little for the vital and spiritual “ god- 
liness which is profitable unto all things;” 
and, as in process of time, this principle 
gradually leavened the church, we see it 
converting Christianity into a religion of 
the senses,—a worship merely formal and 
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external; in which, powers purely spiritual 
were ascribed to matter, and outward and 
visible signs believed to have the efficacy of 
_ physical charms; in which, the wood of the 
_ cross was held of more value than the blood 
of him who died upon it, and the bones of 
the apostles more prized than their ever- 
living and life-giving words; in which, 
men were taught that the defilement of the 
soul could be cleansed by the sufferings of 
the body, by strange torturing and lacera- 

tions of the flesh, or even by the purifying 
action of material fire; until at last we be- 
hold the final development of this mystery 
of iniquity in gross and, literal idolatry: 
the christian church transgressing the 
second commandment as flagrantly as the 
worshippers of the golden calf or the brazen 
serpent, making images and pictures of the 
invisible God, and actually alleging in her 
defence that very infirmity of our nature 
which we have seen to be the source of all 
idolatry—its inability to conceive or retain 


spiritual ideas, and therefore its need of 
0 
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such material helps to devotion. And it 
needs but a glance at the history of Christ- 
endom in the days when this apostacy 
universally prevailed, or at those countries 
where it still holds sway, to see that the 
practical results of this principle are always 
the same, that a low and carnal morality 
always follows, like a dark shadow, a low 
and carnal creed ;—it must be so; we can- 
not veil or dim that glass in which, with 
open face, we should behold the glory of 
the Lord, and yet hope to be changed into 
the same image from glory to glory, even 
as by the Spirit of the Lord. | 

It matters not in what way we lose sight. 
of the spirituality of the divine nature; 
whether with the ancient heathen or the 
modern Pantheist we deify matter, or 
whether with the Romanist or Romanising 
teacher we materialize divinity; in either 
ease, an idol is enshrined in the holy place, 
and the glory of the indwelling Godhead, 
which once filled the temple, departs, and 
the crowd of worshippers, deprived of that 
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light in which alone we can see light, 
stumble and grope like blind men, unable 
to distinguish good from evil in the thick 
darkness that has fallen upon them. 

But these are extreme instances of the 
working of this principle. This is materi- 
alism fully developed ; and against this we 
would hope that you need no warning. 
But there is a class of errors resulting from 
it, much more generally prevalent, and 
against which we have all need to be on 
our guard—I mean false views of the 
nature of God’s law, and of the principle 
upon which his sentence is awarded. 

The law of God denounces the same 
punishment—eternal death—for all sins; 
the least as well as the greatest. It has 
but one sentence—‘ The soul that sinneth 
“it shall die.” Whether that sin be the in- 
-dulgence of an evil thought, or the commis- 
sion of a flagrant crime; in either case the 
unforgiven sinner perishes everlastingly. 

Now, however we may attempt to disguise 
the feeling from ourselves, this seems to be 
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utterly opposed to all our notions of justice. 
When we read that “ whosoever shall keep 
the whole law and yet offend in one point he 
is guilty of all,’* and that for “ every idle 
word that men shall speak they shall give 
account thereof in the day of judgment,” 
we are tempted to exclaim, ‘‘‘ This is a hard 
saying, who can hear it!’ This isa strange 
law that makes no distinction in crime, but 
dooms to the same hell the hardened felon 
and the moral and upright man, who may 
occasionally have transgressed its precepts.” 
It is no answer to this objection to say, that 
there shall be degrees in suffering—that 
there are some who shall be beaten with 
many stripes, and others with few; for this 
distinction is utterly unmeaning when the 
very least degree of suffering is eternal 
death. What does it avail to tell us of de- 
grees in the severity of punishment, the very 
lightest infliction of which is inconceivably 
dreadful? The disproportion between the 
erime and the sentence strikes us as pain- 


* James ii, 10, + Matt. xii. 36. 
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fully as ever. “What! eternal death for an 
idle word—a passing thought! Can it be 
true that, for so slight an offence as this, we 
“must endure the ‘ worm that dieth not and 
the fire that is never quenched ?’—and this 
too, from a God of justice and mercy! Im- 
possible! We cannot believe it.” Such would 
be the natural answer of every man to such 
| a sentence, and we may safely appeal to 
your own experience whether some such 
thoughts as these have not at times occurred 
to yourselves. Indeed, this difficulty seems 
“to have pressed upon men’s minds in all ages 
of the church. Some have attempted to get 
rid of it by denying the eternity of future 
punishments, asserting, that all men shall 
eventually be saved, though punished for a 
time in proportion to their offences. Others 
have attempted to evade it, by distinguishing 
between venial and mortal sins, asserting, 
that only those guilty of mortal sin shall 
suffer everlastingly. Others, again, who 
have felt that the words of Scripture are too 
clear and express to be thus set aside, have 
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been driven into mere deism, rejecting the 
whole system of Christianity as opposed to 
the character of a just and benevolent God. 
And others—and they are by far the greater 
number—while they acknowledge the justice 
of the sentence in words, yet practically deny 
it, secretly flattering themselves, that after 
all, God will not be extreme to mark what is 
amiss, and that if they are only moral and 
attentive to their religious duties, that some- 
how or other, all shall be well with them at 
the last. 

Now we need hardly stay to point out to 
you how directly all these errors lead to un- 
holiness of life by relaxing the severity of 
God’s law; but what we are most anxious you 
should clearly see, is, that they all arise from 
one and the same cause—forgetfulness of 
the spirituality both of God’s nature and 
our own, and that the true answer to all 
such errors, and the only solution of the 
difficulty which has caused them, lies in the 
statement of this truth, That the controversy 
between God and man is about spiritual 
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things, and that our position respecting him 
is to be decided by the aspect which our 
spirits may wear in his eyes; or, as our text 


_ expresses it, that ‘‘ the Lord weigheth the 
_ spirits.” 


Let us then consider the force of this ex- 
pression: it implies, that God’s inquisition 


_ for sin is spiritual. Now, what is that sin 


of which a spirit can be guilty against God? 
Clearly, it cannot be any of those gross 
transgressions of the letter of the law, which 
are commonly called sins. To commit these, 
it must be joined to a body. It must be a 
sin in that faculty which is exclusively spi- 
ritual; that is, in the will. God requires 
from all the creatures he has made absolute 
and implicit obedience, and from all intelli- 
gent beings willing obedience, that their will 
shall be entirely conformed to his. The law 
that binds us is binding upon all created 
spirits—“ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and him only shalt thou serve.” To 
keep this law perfectly is to be perfectly 
holy and perfectly happy. But the instant 
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that any such being becomes disobedient — 
the instant that it seeks to have an indepen- 
dent will of its own, so that it shall in fact 
be a God unto itself, worshipping itself—the 
creature rather than God the Creator—that 
instant its whole nature is changed ; it 
passes into another order of beings; it be- 
comes a spirit opposed to the Father of 
spirits-—a creature at strife with its Crea- 
tor! Such a being can no longer enjoy the 
favour and the presence of God. The 
existence of a finite creature in the presence 
of the Infinite, while in this state of rebellion 
and hostility against him, is an impossibility. 
The necessary consequence of this sad change 
in its nature must be banishment from the 
presence of the Lord. Now this rebellion 
of the will, in any spirit, is strictly and pro- 
perly sin; and this banishment from God’s 
presence is eternal death. So it was with 
Satan and his angels. The change in their 
nature, however effected, had no sooner taken 
place, than they lost their first estate. Sa- 
tan, as lightning, fell from heaven. So it. 
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_ was with Adam, our federal head and repre- 


sentative. When God created him, he gave 
him a will in accordance with his own; he 


. made him upright; but when Satan tempted 
him, he infused into his nature that deadly 


principle, destructive of all spiritual life— 
self-will. Man was tempted to be a God to 
himself—an independent being, knowing 
good and evil, and choosing between them 


_ for himself,—no longer bound by the autho- 


rity of a higher will. Now the moment that 
man listened to this temptation and formed 
in his spirit the resolution to transgress, that 
moment his whole nature, too, was changed. 
He passed into the same rank of beings with 
his tempter. He became an unholy and an 
unhappy being, hating and defying his 
Maker. An enmity arose between him and 
God, and the necessary consequences fol- 
lowed,—separation, sentence of banishment, 
death. Adam was driven out from the 
presence of the Lord, and the flaming 
sword, turning every way, waved between 
him and the tree of life. 
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This is what is meant by those pas- 
sages of Scripture that speak of the enmity 
of the carnal mind against God. They do 
not mean that we feel a personal hatred to- 
wards him as we would towards a human 
being ; we know that we have no such 
feeling; but they mean that our nature is 
opposed to, and averse from his,—that his 
nature is always to will what is good; ours, 
always to will what is evil. Nor when God 
is said to be angry with sinners, is it meant 
that he feels the passion of anger as we men 
understand the word; it means something 
far more terrible than this. It describes the | 
stern, passionless, necessary operation of a 
law, essential to the very nature of God him- 
self, that banishes from his presence all 
things evil. 

Now it is clear that this alienation 
and rebellion of the will, as it must pre- 
cede, so it must be quite distinct from, © 
the outward act by which it is made mani- 
fest; that is, rather the proof of the exist- 
ence of sin than sin itself. We are not 
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God’s enemies because we break his law; 
but we break his law because we are his 
enemies. Once let this evil principle be in- 
fused into the soul, it will shew itself in 
various ways according to various circum- 
stances. Education, habits, natural dispo- 
sitions,—a thousand other influences, may 
check or promote its manifestation. But 
it is there, and it matters not in what way 
it shews itself, whether by the eating of a 
forbidden fruit, or by the murder of a bro- 
ther: it is one and the same principle work- 
ing differently in different men—the opposi- 
tion of the soul to the will of God. ‘The 
demand of the prodigal, “ Give me the por- 
tion of goods that falleth unto me,” expresses 
the sinful desire of every human soul—a 
desire to be independent of God. Once that 
has been said, the tendency of each estranged 
and wayward child is to wander further and 
further from his heavenly Father. Some go 
very far; some, in the hunger of the soul 
that cannot be satisfied with less than God, 
will even fecd upon the husks of the swine, 
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debasing their spiritual and immortal nature 
in the foulest service of the flesh. Others 
go not so far, content with dwelling in the 
far country. But all have alike departed 
from their Father’s house, and when they 
did so, there sank behind each one a gulf 
impassible alike to all, though some be 
nearer to its edge than others, even that 
chasm which severs a rebellious and self- 
willed spirit from the presence of its Maker. 

Now, if this be a true description of the 
nature and the consequences of sin, then it 
is clear that it is with the strictest justice 
that the law of God denounces eternal 
death as the punishment for all sins; not 
because they are all alike in moral guilt, 
but because they are all alike indications of 
the same condition of the sinner—one of 
enmity to God. ‘To offend against the 
law in one point is to be guilty of all ;” for 
such offence proves the existence in the soul 
of the offender of a principle opposed to all 
law. The very lightest transgression proves 
as clearly as the very greatest; the innate 
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lawlessness of the perverted, and therefore 
sinful will. This is the reason why we 
affirm that, in the sight of God, all men are 
alike sinners; not that his all-seeing eye 
cannot discern as clearly as we can, and far 
more clearly, all the shades and gradations 
of guilt that distinguish one sin from 
another, or that the principles by which 
we distinguish them are false or uncertain, 
but, because that, in his sight, it is the 
sinfulness of their nature, and not the 
nature of their sins that proves men to be 
guilty. He sees the hearts of men, and dis- 
cerns their thoughts and their intents; and 
when he sees a heart unchanged, a spirit 
unsubdued, whatever may be the aspect 
that man may bear among his fellows, he 
pronounces him a sinner. In such a judg- 
ment, the repentant publican is justified 
rather than the moral and self-applauding 
pharisee ; -for, “though the ways of a man 
are clean in his own eyes,” “the Lord 
weigheth the spirits.” 

Thus, brethren, we have endeavoured to 
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vindicate to you the righteousness of God’s 
law; to shew you that, as it is the expression 
of the will of God addressed to the will of 
man, the very least infraction of it must be 
fatal to the spirit of the transgressor. But 
if this view of the nature of God’s law 
makes clear its justice, how greatly does it 
enhance its terrible severity! How exceed- 
ing broad must that commandment be, that 
includes the most remote and hidden springs 
of our actions! How terribly searching is 
this spiritual inquisition to which we are 
all subject, that divides asunder like a two- 
edged sword our very soul:and spirit! 

Dear friends, ponder well, we entreat of 
you, these words—“ The Lord weigheth the 
spirits ;”” bear them in mind when you pro- 
ceed to the decision of that solemn question, 
“How does it stand between my soul and 
God?” It is because men do not remember 
these words that there are so many self- 
deceivers in the world,—so many whose ways 
seem ‘clean in their own-eyes,” while in the 
sight of God they seem abomination; for 
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men perish not so much from utterly neg- 
lecting to inquire into the state of their 
souls, as from making that inquiry amiss; 
there are few so utterly hardened and em- 
bruted by sin, so desperately regardless of 
their fate throughout eternity, as not, at 
some time or other, to ask themselves— 
“Whither am I going?—-How shall it fare 
with my spirit when it shall appear before 
its Judge?” But how is such inquiry too 
often made? In utter forgetfulness of the 
spiritual character of sin. When such men 
proceed to make inquisition of their past 
life, they recall to mind those outward 
manifestations of a sinful nature, those 
violations of the letter of the law, which all 
acknowledge to be sins; so many of these as 
memory can present in answer to their de- 
mands they place upon one side of the 
account, and upon the other side they 
place all the extenuating circumstances 
that attended those offences, and when they 
have duly considered these—when they 
remember how, that at one time, they were 
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ignorant, at another time thoughtless, and 

at-all times weak, and frail, and prone to 

error,—then the sum of their iniquities 

does not seem to them so very formidable. 

‘True, they have been sinners, as all men 

have been; they have had their weaknesses, 

and follies, and doubtless done many wrong 

things in their time; but, after all, they 

were no worse than others;” or, if a few 

sins still remain too glaring for excuse or 
palliation, against these, they can set the 
hope of the mercy of God, or even some 
vague sense of the merits of Christ, which _ 
they hope shall be cast, with their own 
good deeds, into the balance, to make up 
the weight, and so that all shall be well. 
with them at the last. 

Such is the hope in which thousands live; 
and, awful to think, such is the hope in- 
which thousands die! With this lie in 
their right hand, they go down to the 
grave, calmly and even happily confident; 
dreaming of peace when there is no peace, — 
and doomed to wake in horror to the con-— 
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sciousness of God’s perfect holiness and 
their own spiritual wickedness. 

Is there, then, one such self-deceiver pre- 
“sent here, to-day? It is to be feared there 
“May be many such. To him, we address 

the warning that our text supplies us with. 
We remind him of this truth that he has 
utterly forgotten, that “the Lord weigheth 
the spirits.” We would say to him, “ You 
‘make a grievous and a fatal mistake when 
| thus attempt to decide for yourself your 
| Position in the sight of God. You err 
‘sadly, as to the number of your transgres- 
sions, measuring them, even by the low and 
imperfect standard which you have adopted; 
for, of all the sins of your past life, how few 
are there, after all, which you can recall to 
mind? Can you say, that you remember 
all the words and deeds of the past week or 
of the past year,—much less the words and 
deeds of years long gone by? Memory is 
indeed a faithful keeper and witness of the 
past ; but itis not at your bidding that she 


will bring forth all that has been entrusted 
P 
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to her keeping ;—she holds it against that 
day when it shall be demanded by Him who 
‘requireth the past.’ Then, in that day of 
general resurrection, when memory shall 
give up her dead, long hidden, but not 
lost, in her secret treasure caves, and man 
shall stand confronted with his risen iniqui- 
ties, seen all of them, in the light of God’s 
countenance,—then, and then only, shall 
the sinner know how fearfully the number 
of his sins exceeds the estimate that he had 
made of them. 

“But let us suppose that in your case alone 
memory has not failed you, but has faith- 
fully presented to you the entire catalogue 
of your transgressions, and that in you alone, 
of all living men, conscience, in no one in- 
stance, deceived, has accurately decided 
upon the amount of guilt attaching to each 
one of them,—still, we warn you, that your 
calculation is altogether erroneous; you have 
forgotten that ‘the Lord weigheth the spi- 
rits.’ Grant that in your whole life you 
can accuse yourself of only one sin, and let 
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_ that sin have all the extenuating circum- 
stances that you can imagine; let its guilt 


_ be lessened, if you will, to the very shadow of 
_ashade: yet shall that sin, if unforgiven, 


_ prove your eternal ruin, because it shows as 
_ clearly as could a thousand crimes that your 
spirit is at enmity with God. In vain then 


er ttn 


do you reckon up and calculate sins when 
you are not yet delivered from your sinful- 
ness. You are miserably deceiving your 
own soul by weighing in the coarse balance 


of earth the actions of your life, while there 


awaits you the fine balance of the sanctuary 


_wherein are weighed the souls of men. Alas! 


for the vanity of your hopes and the false- 


ness of your confidence,—for ‘the Lord 


_weigheth the spirits. 


22) 


We know that this doctrine seems harsh 
to many, and that it is often misunderstood, 
and we who teach it are accused of denying 
all distinctions between human actions, and 
of confounding together morality and im- 
morality, virtue and vice, because we say 
that all men are alike sinners, and all 
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by nature deserve God’s wrath and in- 
dignation. The objectors to this doctrine 
love to cite against us the instance that 
seems most opposed to our statements. 
They point us to some moral and upright 
member of society faithfully discharging all 
his social duties—a good husband, a kind 
father, a true friend, a useful citizen— 
amiable, esteemed, beloved even by all who 
know him, and they ask—Do you mean 
to say that that man must be damned unless 
he be what you call converted and sanctified ? 

We answer, Yes. Upon the authority of 
God’s word, we assert, that unless a saving 
change have passed upon that man’s soul, 
unless he be renewed in the spirit of his 
mind, without doubt he must perish ever- 
lastingly. Do we then undervalue morality, 
—do we speak as if we thought it mattered 
nothing whether a man lived morally or 
immorally ? Surely not. We believe that 
there is indeed a beauty and a loveli-. 
ness in all that is gentle, and moral, and 
amiable among men. Exceeding beautiful 
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are these flowers of Eden that yet bloom in 
this our place of exile, to remind us of the 
happiness we have lost; without them this 


| world of fallen men would indeed be a deso- 
- late and barren wilderness. But even while 


_we delight in beholding them, we sigh to 


think they are of this earth, earthy, and 


_tnust perish with the earth from which they 
spring. These virtues and_ excellences 


: 


) 


which so attract us are still the virtues of 


“flesh and blood: and, “‘ this we say, brethren, 


; that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God.” We say that heaven has 


been promised, neither to the moral, nor to 
the amiable, but to the pure in heart, and 
that without this purity, no man, however 
praised or loved by his fellows, can ever 
hope to have praise of God. We acknow- 


ledge, nay, we admire, the beauty of morality, 
but we remember that God must be wor- 


shipped in the beauty of holiness. 
In such a case, sin may be compared to 
some of our deadliest diseases which often 
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manifest themselves by symptoms so slight 
that it is only the practised eye of the skil- 
ful physician which can detect them. Who is 
there who has not witnessed the gentle and 
insidious approach of that minister of death 
that shows itself at first but by the increas- 
ing beauty that decks its victims for the 
grave? There may be those among us who 
can remember when, looking upon the spark- 
ling eye and delicately blooming cheek of 
the sufferer, they asked themselves in all 
the fond hopefulness of love—Can this be 
death? They can remember too how, even 
when the terrible decision had been pro- 
nounced forbidding all hope, declaring that 
those faint and seemingly trifling symptoms 
told of death as surely as the last agonieg 
of expiring life, they resisted in their 
hearts the cruel sentence, hoping still against 
hope, refusing to believe that this messen- 
ger so gentle, so beautiful, could be indeed 
the herald of the King of terrors. 

Such is sin; a disease often deadliest when 
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least discernible—a disease whose faint but 
certain symptoms are often found united 
with a moral loveliness so great as almost to 
deceive us into a denial of its existence. Is 


_ it then a cruelty on the part of him who is 
_ the servant of the Great Physician to say to 
such as suffer— This is death; these symp- 


toms, so slight that you refuse to acknow- 
ledge them as dangerous,—they are the cer- 
tain indications of a hidden and a fatal 


sickness; they are the sure forerunners of 


eternal death”? Oh no! there is no cruelty 
in this—nay, there is kindness in it, for our 
sentence is not like that of the earthly phy- 
sician, final and hopeless. Sin is a cureable 
disease. ‘There is a fountain opened for sin 
and for uncleanness; a pool of healing waters 
wherein whosoever stepping in is healed of 
whatsoever disease he hath. “ The blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.” Who 
then feels the plague of his own heart—who 
desires to be cured of the leprosy of his soul— 


let him wash and be clean. ‘“ Though your 
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sins be as scarlet they shall be as white as 
snow; though they be red like crimson they 
shall be as wool.” It is true that you have 
to pass a spiritual ordeal, searching and 
terrible as the consuming fire of a seven- 
fold heated furnace. But you may pass 
through it unscathed, if in the midst of it 
the Son of Man be your companion. It is 
true that the law of God requires absolute 
and perfect holiness such as you could never 
attain to: but Christ has fully satisfied that 
law, and in the robe of his imputed righte- 
ousness you may appear blameless and sinless _ 
even as he is. Come, then, to him; come in 
the consciousness of your sinfulness, and yet 
in assured reliance upon his all-sufficient 
righteousness. Ask of him to give you that 
which he was exalted as a Prince and a 
Saviour to bestow—“ repentance and remis- 
sion of sins.” Pray of him to create in you 
a clean heart, and to renew a right spirit 
within you: that in that day, when God the | 
righteous judge shall weigh the spirits of 
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all flesh, you may be found blameless; deli- 
vered from the guilt, and freed from the 
defilements of sin, admitted with the spirits 
of all just men made perfect, to dwell with 
him for ever. 


SERMON VII. 


THE FAITH OF DEVILS. 


‘*Thou believest there is one God; thou doest well: the devils 
also believe, and tremble.”’—James ii. 19. 


In these words, a comparison is instituted 
between two of those three great orders of 
beings which divide the spiritual creation. 
All created spirits of which we have any 
knowledge are comprised in three classes ; 
they are either Heavenly, Earthly, or Hell- 
ish. This is the classification which St. 
Paul makes of them in that remarkable 
passage in the Epistle to the Philippians in 
which he describes them all as acknowledg- 
ing the sovereignty of Jesus; bowing the 
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knee at His name, and confessing Him to 
be Lord. He there divides this universal 
assembly of His subjects into things, or, as 
it might perhaps be better rendered “beings” 
in heaven, on Earth, and under the Earth, 
that is, into Angels, Men, and Devils. 

Now these classes seem at first sight so 
widely and essentially different as to pre- 
clude all comparison between them. From 
the archangel, in his glory and his power, 
standing before the throne of the Highest, 
down to man, limited to his little span of 
earth, on which he toils in weakness and 
in sorrow, seems a distance so great as 
hardly to be traversed even in thought: 
and again, from man, as he exists in this 
world, capable of enjoying what it still 
offers him of happiness, and of hoping for 
another and a better state, down to the lost 
and fallen angel, ever evil and ever miser- 
able, seems a distance quite as great. It 
seems impossible to unite in one idea in 
our mind the vast range of beings included 
in these three classes, or to make any asser- 
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tion that should be equally true of them all; 
and so long as we confined ourselves to the 
comparison of these orders, one with the 
other, we should continue to experience this 
difficulty. Perhaps all that we could say of 
them would be, that they are all alike im- 
mortal, and alike capable of pleasure and of 
pain. 

But when, instead of attempting to 
calculate the distances that lie between these 
spirit-worlds, we look to the great centre of 
the whole spiritual system :—when we com- 
pare these beings, not one to another, but all 
of them to the God who made them,—then 
we discover that, widely remote from each 
other, as they seemed to be, there is yet a 
close and intimate relation between them: 
we find that there is one great law, which 
affects them all alike, deciding their places in 
this system, and ruling their movements 
as absolutely and as uniformly as the law 
of gravitation sways the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. When we view them as 
created intelligences capable of happiness or 
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misery, and alike subject to the government 
of a God who is all-powerful, and ever-pre- 
sent, then we can see that this must be a 
law of their being common to them all;— 
“that their happiness or their misery must 
depend exactly upon the relation in which 
they stand to that God, and the conscious- 
ness that they have of his presence.” 

To exist in the presence of the Almighty, 
full of love to Him, and conscious of being 
loved by Him, must be “the good,”—the per- 
fect happiness of a created spirit: and the 
more such a being discovered of the power, 
and the majesty, and the holiness of God, 
the greater would be its happiness, for this 
increasing knowledge would be still accom- 
panied by increasing love: and as it is im- 
possible to exhaust the infinite, if we suppose 
such a being to remain always in God’s 


presence, and so always to advance in the 


knowledge of Him, then it is clear that its 
state must be one of eternally increasing 


happiness. 
On the other hand, for any finite being 
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to find itself in the presence of the Infinite, 
and yet to feel that it has no love for Him, 
nor is loved by Him, to feel that its whole 
nature is one sentiment of aversion to God,— 
this must be anguish unutterable; and the 
more any such being came to know of the 
power, or the majesty, or the holiness of 
God, the greater must be its horror and 
despair, for such increasing knowledge 
would be still accompanied by increasing 
fear and hatred : and as it is impossible to 
exhaust the infinite, the existence of such a 
being must be one of eternally increasing 
misery. We cannot imagine a finite spirit 
existing in a state of perfect consciousness 
of God’s presence unless in one or other of 
these two conditions—a state of extreme 
delight, or of intense agony, according as 
its nature be friendly or hostile to God. 
Now this is the condition of two of these 
three classes, Angels and Devils respectively ; 
they are both equally conscious of his pre- 
sence, and equally well acquainted with his 
attributes : but in the Angels, this know- 
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ledge produces joy—for they love God ; in 
the Devils, fear—for they hate Him. The 
one live ever in the full consciousness of 
God’s loving presence, and that is Heaven. 
The others live ever in the full conscious- 
ness of God’s wrathful presence, and that is 
Hell! 

But as this. state, either of happiness 
or misery, is produced by the consciousness 
of God’s presence, it is clear that the degree 
of that happiness or misery must vary: with 
the degree of consciousness. If we could 
imagine a happy angel losing somewhat of 
his sense of that presence in which he de- 
lights, he would lose just so much of his 
happiness; or if we could imagine a fallen 
angel becoming less sensible of the terrible 
presence of God, he would lose so much of 
his misery. 

Now, we can suppose two angels, one 
good and the other evil, placed in a state 
in which, without any change in their 
natures, they should lose all immediate 
sense of the Divine presence ; and we can 
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further suppose God to be revealed to them, 
not by open vision as formerly, but gradu- 
ally and indirectly, so that they should ad- 
vance day by day in the knowledge of Him, 
until at last that knowledge should become 
perfect, as it had once.been. 

In such a course of progressive revelation 
they would each pass from the state of in- 
difference in which they both at first stood 
seemingly alike,—the one to the highest de- 
gree ‘of happiness, the other to the very 
lowest degree of misery, of which their 
natures were capable. The moment that 
they arrived at the state of full and perfect 
consciousness of God’s presence, the one 
would be again an Angel, the other a Devil; 
the one, a being whose existence is all joy, 
the other, a being whose existence is all 
horror: and the difference in their respec- | 
tive sensations from the moment when the 
idea of God first dawned upon them up to 
the moment when they felt his presence in 
all its power, pervading their whole being, — 
would be one only of degree, not of kind. 
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All through their history they would be the . 
subjects of this law—That the consciousness 
of God’s existence must always, in an in- 
telligent being, produce either joy or fear. 

Now this is not a fanciful picture to which 
there is no corresponding reality ; on the con- 
trary, it almost exactly represents the third 
of these three great orders of intelligence 
—Man. What are we human beings but 
immortal spirits, separated for a time from 
the immediate and visible presence of God ; 
screened and shaded from it, as it were, by 
the tabernacles of flesh in which we dwell, 
and, who, the moment that screen is with- 
drawn shall find ourselves exposed to all its 
terrible brightness ? 

In this state we are commencing an edu- 
cation which shall be continued throughout 
all eternity: we are acquiring that know- 
ledge which all created spirits must acquire— 
the knowledge of God. In this world there 
is a revelation made to us of God, not full 
and perfect, but partial, and suited to our 


* imperfect faculties. God is not visible to 


Q 
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us as he is to the inhabitants of heaven or 
hell—we cannot yet see him as he is, and 
live. But he is revealed to us in his works, 
and more fully and directly in his word. 
Creation, providence, and scripture, are 
the three great books in which man may 
study the character of his Maker. Now 
this knowledge and belief concerning God, 
which men can gather from these revelations 
of him, is termed “ Faith,” for this is the 
name we give to our belief concerning any 
thing unseen. The latter part of St. Paul’s 
description of Christian faith applies to all 
kinds of faith—it is “ the evidence of things 
not seen ;” and as God is invisible to us, all 
the knowledge we can have of him must be 
attained by an act of faith. But, as this 
faith is only a substitute for vision, it is 
clear that, as far as the ideas conveyed by it 
are true, in so far as it is really an evidence 
of unseen things, it must produce onthe mind 
the same effect in kind, though not, of course, 
in degree, as that which the sight of the 
things themselves would produce. If the 
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sight of what is now invisible would produce 
joy, the belief concerning it will likewise 
produce joy; if the sight of it would cause 
horror, the belief concerning it will cause 
horror too. Now, apply this principle to the 
knowledge men acquire of the unseen God: 
as the sight of him must produce either joy 
or fear, so the knowledge of him attainable 
by faith must produce in us either joy or 
fear. As there are but two kinds of vision, 
a joyful and a trembling one, so there are 
but two kinds of belief,—one that makes 
us rejoice, another that makes us tremble. 
It matters not whether the knowledge of 
God that we possess be gathered from the 
proofs of his existence discernible in creation, 
or from the clearer revelations of his nature 
contained in his word, or whether it be that 
complete and overwhelming knowledge that 
disembodied spirits gain by standing in 
his presence,—the effect upon those who 
possess it must be the same so far as it 
goes: they must fear or they must rejoice. 
The difference between these two faiths— 
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the joyful and the fearful—is very clearly 
marked in Scripture. The nature of the 
former is described by St. Paul, when he 
says itis ‘“ Faith which worketh by love ;” 
this faith consists in the knowledge of God, 
as a Father in Christ Jesus ; by it we see 
him reconciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them, not 
sparing even his own Son, but giving him 
up to die for us all; by it, therefore, we see 
- him as a God of love. “In this was mani- 
fested the love of God towards us, because 
that God sent his only begotten Son into 
the world, that we might live through him.” 
To see him thus, is to love him—‘“ We love 
him because he first loved us.” He who 
really believes that he, all vile and worth- 
less as he is, has been loved with an ever- 
lasting and a tender love by the very Being 
whose wrath he has merited, and daily and 
hourly provoked ; he who believes that, 
while he was yet an enemy, Christ died for 
him, “the just for the unjust, to bring him 
to God,” shedding his precious blood, not. 
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only to deliver him from the sting of death 
and from the strength of sin, but to pur- 
chase for him an everlasting inheritance of 
glory inconceivable, he loves—he cannot 
but love—the God who thus loved him. The 
mirror does not more surely give back in 
light the sun-beam that falls upon its 
polished surface, than does the heart of the 
believer reflect the rays of Divine love that 
stream upon it from.the cross. 

But he, who thus loves, obeys; ‘the 
love of Christ constrains him, for he thus 
judges that if one died for all, then were 
all dead; and that he died for all, that 
they which live should not henceforth live 
unto themselves, but unto him which died 
for them and rose again.”* 

He is no longer his own; he knows that 
he has been “‘ bought with a price,” and, 
therefore, seeks to “ glorify God in his body 
and in his spirit, which are God’s.”"f He 
has received power to become a son of God, 
and with the endearing relationship of son, 


* 2 Cor. v. 14, 15. + 1 Cor. vi. 20, 
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he has received a spirit of filial obedience. 
The same teaching that enables him to cry, 
‘Abba, Father,” bids him say, “Father, not 
my will but thine be done ;” and then, from 
this root of love, deep planted in the soil of 
faith, spring all the fruits of obedience, all 
the graces of a Christian life; without this 
it is impossible to please God; with it and 


by it we are enabled, imperfectly indeed, — 


but really, to obey, and therefore to please 


him. By faith, and by faith alone, we 


know, and love, and obey. By faith, then, 
the Christian becomes, even in this world, 


like unto the angels of God; they, too, obey 
because they love, and love because they 


know. The knowledge that causes their 


love is indeed different from his, but it pro-- 


duces the same effect in them that it does 


in him. His love is caused by the know- 


ledge of God’s love restored to him in 
Christ—theirs, by the knowledge of his 
love which they have never forfeited; but 
both love God, because he first loved them, 


and therefore both rejoice in his presence—_ 
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both delight to do his will. The angelic 
ministers that constantly behold his face, 
“that excel in strength, that do his com- 
mandments, hearkening to the voice of his 
word;” and the poor and feeble Christian, 
whose soul panteth after his presence as the 
hart for the water brooks, who “inclines his 
heart to perform his statutes always, even 
unto the end,” are both alike instances of 
the mighty power of constraining love. It 
is true, the knowledge and the love of the 
angel is perfect, and therefore his obedience 
and his happiness are perfect, too; while 
the obedience and the happiness of the 
Christian are, like his knowledge and his 
love, imperfect. But, between their sen- 
sations, the difference is only in degree— 
they both love and they both rejoice. 

But there is another kind of knowledge 
which it is possible for men to have con- 
cerning God—it is knowledge without love. 
All the great truths of our religion are re- 
vealed in Scripture as historical facts. A 
true Christian is one in whom these facts 
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have become living and influential prin- 
ciples. But it is possible to know them 
all merely as facts, without their exciting 
in us any personal interest or exercising 
upon us any influence whatever. Whethera 
man love God or not, he cannot help know- 
ing something concerning him; and in this 
country, and in these times, the amount of 
this knowledge which is, as it were, forced 
upon men, is very considerable. There are 
none who may not, and comparatively few 
who do not, know the essential doctrines of 
the Christian faith. There is no one here, 
we may venture to say, who does not know 
that there is one true God, eternal and all- 
powerful; or who does not know and believe 
that he must one day appear before that 
God. There is no one here who is ignorant 
of the historical facts that “Jesus Christ, 
his only Son, was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, 
and buried; descended into hell, the third 
day rose again from the dead, and as- 
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cended into heaven.” All this, and much 
more, perhaps, each one of you knows as 
he knows any other facts in history, by 
faith, or assent to the credible testimony of 
others. But, unless this knowledge be con- 
joined with love, it has no more effect upon 
his moral nature, than the knowledge of 


any other facts which history records. It 


produces no change in his disposition, it 
gives no new motives of action, it works 
no desire for God’s presence,—no striving 
after holiness; such a man has yielded 
an intellectual assent to the doctrines of 
Christianity, but no more. He has not 
yet believed with his heart the confession 
that he makes with his mouth; he holds 
the truth, but holds it in unrighteousness. 
This is that faith which, in contrast with 
the living faith that works by love, the 
Apostle James calls “dead.” The only 
effect produced by such belief is fear, for it 
gives the knowledge of a God, who rules, 
and judges, and condemns—but not of a 
reconciled Father who forgives. The spirit 
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of filial love is wanting here to cast out the 
fear that such an idea causes. They who 
thus, and only thus believe, have torment; 
and therefore the apostle identifies their 
belief with the belief of fearing and despair- 
ing fiends. ‘Thou believest that there is 
one God; thou doest well: the devils also 
believe, and tremble.” It is true that this 
fear is not equally great in both these cases; 
the devils have a perfect knowledge of God, 
and therefore their fear is perfect. The 
sinner has but an imperfect knowledge of 
God, and therefore his fear is imperfect. 
But, assuredly, the sensations which the 
idea of God excites in his mind differ from 
those of devils only in degree; they both 
believe without loving, and therefore both, 
while they believe—tremble. 

What an awful warning, then, do these 
words contain for all who love not the God 
whom yet they cannot help knowing! Thou 
believest that there is one God, and thou 
doest well. Thou hast done well in that 
thou hast acquired a knowledge the most 
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wonderful and glorious conceivable—the 


knowledge of the one true God. But have 


ne 


you learned no more than this? Do you 
believe that God to be your friend—your 
Father? Do you love him because you 
know that he loved you even from ever- 
lasting, and will love you to everlasting? 
If so, you have gained a knowledge that 
shall constitute your happiness throughout 
eternity. If not, better for you that you 
had never been born, or that you had been 
one of the brutes that perish, than an in- 
telligent and immortal being, knowing 
God only as an enemy. You have only 
learned that truth at which devils tremble 


while they believe— There is one God;” 


they believe as you do, that there is a God, 
and that Jesus of Nazareth is his Son. 
Their fearful confession of faith is perfectly 
orthodox‘ We know thee who thou art, 
the Holy One of God.” Here is knowledge 
accurate and full; but because that know- 
ledge is not joined with love, they say 
to him, whom they declare they know 
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‘What have we to do with thee, thou 
Jesus of Nazareth? Art thou come to 
destroy us?” Their belief differs from yours 
only in this—that it is more full and 
perfect; there is no shadow of doubt to 
screen them from the terrible certainty of 
God’s existence: they believe all those 
truths which you acknowledge in your 
creed, but they understand them better; 
those words that you repeat with such heed- 
less indifference, have, to them, a dread and 
terrible significance. Those mighty intel- 
ligences, gifted as they are with powers of 
mind far beyond our limited capacities, can 
conceive and grasp ideas that utterly over- 
whelm us; they can, with undazzled gaze, 
look far into the infinite—and in that very 
power, is unutterable woe. Their torment 
consists in this,—that when they kept not 
their first estate, they lost not with their 
love, their knowledge too; they are cursed 
with knowledge without love. They know 
God to be almighty, for they have vainly 
striven to resist his power; they know him 
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to be a Being of infinite holiness, by the felt 
aversion of their evil nature; they know him 
to be inexorably just, and to all their pangs 
this adds the bitter knowledge that they 
are deserved,—the despairing certainty that 
they shall never be remitted; they know 
with full clearness of the understanding the 
nature and aim of the incarnation of Christ, 
God-man, but they feel what careless sinners 
feel not—the value of that salvation which 
he has effected, and the misery of regarding 
it as a fact in which they can have no con- 
cern; they see in that wonderful display of 
all God’s attributes, but fresh displays of a 
power they fear, of a holiness they hate, of 
a love they may not experience, of a justice 


they cannot escape; they know, by the tor- 


ments that consume them, by the fear of 
coming judgment that ceaselessly haunts 
them, by the blackness of despair that over- 
shadows them, by the hell around them and 


‘within them, that there is a God ;—they 


believe, and because they cannot but be- 
lieve, they tremble. 
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Who, then, believes yet loves not? Who 
contents himself with a cold and notional 
faith, which exercises no influence upon his 
life? Let him know that such faith is no 
better than that of devils; let him remem- 
ber that, while he prides himself upon the 
soundness of his creed, and the accuracy of 
his religious knowledge—while he professes 
belief in a God whom he loves not, and a 
Saviour whom he seeks not, and a Holy 
Spirit whose sanctifying influence he desires 
not—while he accurately repeats a creed, 
each word of which a lost and ruined angel 
might repeat as he does—he has but at- 
tained to the miserable faith of devils, who 
believe like him, but wiser than he is, 
tremble while they believe. 

But it may be said, If it be true that 
knowledge of God must always produce 
either fear or joy, how is it that in 
this world there is so little of either ? 
How can it be that men who are pos- 
sessed of such clear ideas concerning 
God’s power, and holiness, and justice, as 


they can find in the bible, are not affected 
with fear or joy in proportion to their 
knowledge? How is it that we do not see 
one half of the world trembling and the . 
_ other half rejoicing ?—Just because men are 
_ the only race of intelligent beings that can 
forget their God. This is essential to this 
world being a place of probation; it is a 
place in which the presence of God is not 
felt in all its power—it is a place where 
the opposition between good and evil is sus- 
pended as it were for a while, and where, 
instead of the separation between them 
which must one day take place, they are 
found everywhere intermingled, so that we 
know both good and evil. God in this 
world, and this world only, maketh his sun 
to shine on the just and on the unjust; in 
his world, and this only, those who love 
‘him experience sorrow, and those who hate 
him experience joy. This world, in which 
we live, with its changes and chances, its 
swift and sudden alternations of joy and 
grief, of pain and pleasure, its engrossing 
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cares, its vain and deceitful delights, can 
make us entirely forgetful of that to which 
we are hastening. The realities of eternity, 
great and awful as they are, are effectually 
concealed by the veriest trifles of this pre- 
sent time. We have still the trees of the 
garden in which we may hide ourselves 
from the presence of the Lord. The in- 
difference, then, of those who believe these 
truths does not arise from this—that they 
ever lose their power, or fail to produce 
their due effect when present to the mind; 
but, because they are not always present. 
The thoughts of God and eternity, of death 
and judgment, whenever they occur, must 
produce either joy or fear; but in this 
world we have the power of excluding from 
our minds all such ideas. 

It is this influence of things temporal and 
visible—making it so easy for the sinner to 
forget, and so hard for the saint to re 
member, things invisible and eternal—that 
causes the sorrow of the one and the joy of 
the other. In this world, we live in a state 
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_ of twilight, produced by the lights and sha- 
_ dows cast upon it from eternity. The black- 


ness of despair casts over it the dark shadow 
of fear; the bright rays of enjoyment are 
cast upon it in the light of hope; and in 
this imperfect light, men walk—the chris- 
tian and the sinner seemingly alike; but 
the light of the ungodly is produced by the 
sun of life that is setting—the light of the 
christian is caused by the sun of eternity 
that is rising. The darkness that obscures 
the christian’s light is but the cloud that 
shall pass away before the morning sun ; 
the gloom that overshadows the sinner, is 
the darkness of the coming night. Let this 
state of twilight end for both, and the 
christian passes at once into the full enjoy- 
ment of eternal day—the sinner to the full 
endurance of eternal night. The forgetful- 
ness of God that caused the temporary 
unhappiness of the saint is lost in the con- 
sciousness of his love; the forgetfulness of 
God that caused the temporary enjoyment 


of the sinner is lost in the consciousness of 
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his wrath ;—the happiness of the one and 
the misery of the other is complete, for they 
have both passed into a state in which they 
cannot forget. 

But even now we may see the proofs 
that knowledge without love works torment. 
The life of the sinner is not all forgetful- 
ness; there are times when he remembers 
his Creator, and never does he do so with- 
out trembling ; never does the idea of God 
forcibly and clearly present itself to the 
wicked, without causing them to fear ex- 
ceedingly. Like him of old, who, in his 
impious revelry, defied the God of Israel, 
desecrating to his drunken pleasures the 
sacred vessels of his holy house, these men 
may, in their hours of sinful enjoyment, 
speak proud and scornful words of defiance 
against the most High; but like him, too, 
when the hand came forth and wrote upon 
his palace walls the words of doom,—they 
tremble when there flashes on their souls 
the certainty of coming: judgment: the 
hearts of these boastful sinners quail within 
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them ; they shudder at the thought of the 
God whom they had determined to forget. 

There is no sinner who has not at 
some time or other experienced this. We 
would not fear to rest the proof of all 
that we have been saying, upon the answer 
which every unconverted man, if he spoke 
honestly, would give to our question,— 
What are your thoughts of God? There 
are times when you do think of him. 
There have been moments, hours perhaps, 
when in silence and in solitude you have 
held communion with your own heart, when 
you have bethought you that it is appointed 
to you to die, and that after death you 
must appear in the presence of your Maker. 
Are such ideas pleasing to you? Do you 
like-to dwell upon them? Does it rejoice 
you to know that by an immutable law of 
your nature you are placed in eternal rela- 
tionship to a just and holy God? Do you 
love to remember that this world is only a 
place of temporary separation from his pre- 
sence? Do you, therefore, rejoice to hear 
that this world, and the fashion of it passeth 
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away ? Do you joyfully anticipate the time 
when the earthly house of your tabernacle 
shall be disolved; when, absent from the 
body, you shall be present with the Lord ? 
Are such your meditations concerning him, 
or do you not rather feel a sense of awe and 
fear as you think of him, who is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity, who has de- 
clared that he will by no means clear the 
guilty—while conscience tells you that your 
guilty soul is all unfit to appear before 
him? Does not your heart fail you for 
fear, at the thoughts of falling into the 
hands of the living God? Ah! you know 
that you tremble while you believe. 

We know that such unpleasant feelings are 
but transitory. You can losethem in the cares 
and pleasures of life; you can banish from 
your minds all thoughts of God, resolving 
that he shall not be in all your ways. But 
while we remind you that you have expe- 
rienced such feelings, we would solemnly 
and earnestly entreat you to remember that 
it is in this world only that you can thus 
escape from them. You are hastening to a 
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_world where forgetfulness of God will be im- 


possible. There, those painful thoughts which 
you now so carefully shun will become the 
very element of your existence: there, you 
must for ever endure that wrathful presence 
the very idea of which is now so intolerable 
to you: there, as you stand in that pre- 
sence, the aversion that you now feel shall 
deepen into horror, and the fear that you 
now experience shall darken to despair. 

Oh, dear friends, if there be those present 
among us who thus know God, not in Christ 
as a father, but out of Christ, as an enemy— 
who believe, and know, but do not love—be 
wise while there is yet time. Mistake no 
longer this cold, dead belief that worketh 
only fear, for the living faith that worketh 
joy and love. Remember that in that world 
to which we are all speeding so swiftly, 
there are but two classes of beings—those 
who believe and rejoice, and those who be- 
lieve and tremble. To those two mighty con- 
gregations, each day, each hour, is adding 
its thousands and tens of thousands; and 
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how soon may you be called to take you 
place in one or other! As yet you stand mic 
way between them. Now is your appointe: 
time—now is your day of salvation. To-day 
you may know God as a friend, and rejoice 
with joy unspeakable, and full of glory; 
to-morrow you may have learned to know 
him as an irreconcilable enemy, and tremble 
with dread unspeakable, and full of agony. 
We entreat you then, as God’s ambassadors, 
—pby the fears you now experience, by the 
hope yet set before you, by the terrors of 
the Lord that should stare you, by the mer- 
cies of God, in Christ, that should win you— 
be ye reconciled unto God. Ask of him who 
giveth liberally and upbraideth not, that 
true faith which he alone can bestow, so 
that having been enabled to believe and 
love, you may be delivered from the fate 
of those who throughout all eternity must, 
with lost angels, ‘‘ believe and tremble.” 
D903 SB 
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